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CHAPTER I. 

ONLY ONE DIFFICULTY. 

"If you please, m'm, there is a gentleman of the 
name of Cadbury, who has sent me up to ask if 
you can see him," announced the not particularly 
tidy or attractive-looking waiting-maid belonging 
to No. 6, South Parade, Extra-on-the-Sea. 

The lady addressed was seated in a low, very 
comfortable chair near the fire - side. It had 
several much befrilled, lace-edged muslin cushions 
in it, and no more resembled the ordinary lodging- 
house chair than did Mrs. Crawford resemble the 
ordinary people who occupy them. 

She was very small and most exceedingly 
graceful, and she was dressed in the way which 
above all others suited her peculiar style of beauty. 
And there was no doubt at all that she possessed 
an s^inount of beauty, which, considering how very 

I 
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many plain people there are in the world, was a 
great deal more than her fair share. 

What her age was, was not a question which 
occurred to one, until one saw her nineteen-year- 
old son ; but although at first glance it would 
not have been difficult to believe that she was 
still in her teens, however often she was seen it 
was difficult indeed to believe that she was over 
thirty. 

She looked young, very young. Her com- 
plexion was that of extreme youth, and her worst 
enemy had never been known to say that it was 
not entirely her own. It was the complexion 
which goes with fair fluJBTy hair, with a liberal 
shading of gold in it, and in which the sunshine 
discovers here and there a tinge of red. Just the 
colour which Art so often tries to copy with dis- 
astrous results, but which when brushed in by 
the hand of Nature is perhaps the prettiest of all. 

Upon being thus addressed she sprang quickly 
up,and standing on tip-toe hastily inspected as much 
as she could see of herself in the dingy glass over 
the "chiffonier." If anything could have made 
her look unattractive, that glass over the chiffonier 
would have done it ; but Mrs. Crawford had had a 
week in which to make allowances for the discre- 
pancies between that glass and the reality, and 
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after a moment's inspection, she turned her glance 
from it to the waiting-maid. 

** I will see Mr. Cadbury, Mary," she said with 
decision. And then as the door closed upon 
Mary's retreating figure, she sank down into her 
chair again, and leant back amongst its cushions 
while she waited for Mr. Cadbury's appearance on 
the scene. 

Anyone who had taken a peep downstairs into 
the hall would have wondered why Mr. Cadbury's 
arrival should have caused so pretty and so attrac- 
tive a lady so much excitement. He was a stout, 
florid little man of about five-and-fifty, the day was 
rather chilly, but he looked quite hot, and he was 
puffing and panting in a manner which could not 
have been called inaudible, from the recent exer- 
tion of mounting the rather steep flight of steps 
which led up to the door. 

He was a plain man and not particularly attrac- 
tive-looking, certainly not sufficiently attractive to 
account for the slight increase of colour which had 
risen up into Mrs. Crawford's cheeks, and the gleam 
and sparkle of excitement which had come into 
her eyes. 

But anyone who knew her could have told that 
both the colour and the gleam were still there when, 
a few moments later, he entered the room. And 

I* 
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when she rose to receive him they did not die 
away. She had never seen him before, but that 
he was plain and uninteresting did not disappoint 
her in the least. She was interested ; extremely in- 
terested. But it was not in Mr. Cadbury himself 
that she felt any interest 

He was panting and puffing more than ever, 
owing to the further ascent of stairs ; and that he 
was nervous was apparent, because after bowing to 
Mrs. Crawford without fully raising his eyes to her 
face, he began fumbling with a pocket-book which 
*he held in his hand, and which was surrounded by 
a large band of elastic. 

From this pocket-book he drew forth a letter ; 
-and then he ventured to bestow a second glance 
upon Mrs. Crawford. 

This time he raised his eyes more fully than he 
had done before, and he did not lower them so 
quickly. 

What he saw was reassuring. Mrs, Crawford 
was smiling, and that smile of hers helped to set 
him at his ease. People generally " took " to Mrs. 
Crawford at first sight, and although owing to the 
shortness of his glance, Mr. Cadbury had not done 
that, he certainly was pleased with what he saw 
when he looked at her that second time. Still 
better 'did he like the way in which she at once 
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proceeded to open conversation. He had much to 
say that must be said, but during his journey there 
he had told himself that it would be difficult to 
say it as he would wish it to be said ; and as he 
was a very nervous man, it is more than probable 
that he would have hummed and hawed for some 
time before he would have found it possible to 
begin. 

But Mrs. Crawford made all that was difficult 
easy. She was exceedingly amiable and gracious, 
and had an endless supply of savoirfaire. 

" I have had such a nice letter from Lady Adela 
to-day," she said, aflfably, " telling me all about 
your difficulties, and her hope that you and I may 
be able to come to some arrangement which will 
partly overcome them. Do sit down near the fire, 
Mr. Cadbury, there is a bitterly cold wind to-day." 
She reseated herself as she spoke, and indicated by 
a slight wave of an exceedingly white and pretty 
hand the chair which she wished him to occupy. 
He sat down in it, and began to clear his throat. 
It was evident that he was still nervous ; so almost 
without a pause Mrs. Crawford continued, paving 
the way for him : 

" I do think it is so perverse of people to make 
their friends the guardians of their children," she 
said, in a slightly plaintive tone. " And the fact 
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that the poor children must have someone to 
look after them, does not make the matter any the 
less tiresome ; although, of course, if one is kind- 
hearted, as I am sure you are, Mr. Cadbury, it 
does make one anxious to do one's best." 

Mr. Cadbury fully appreciated the little compli- 
ment which had been paid him. There was nothing 
he liked much better than a compliment in any 
shape or form, and it was not his habit to take 
them for just what they were worth. He bowed 
ceremoniously to Mrs. Crawford in acknowledg- 
ment of it, smiled blandly, and began to speak. 

" If my poor and valuable old friend's children 
had been children, I should have found it compara- 
tively easy to take charge of them," he said pom- 
pously. " My house is a large one, and I should 
have been glad to have taken them under my roof. 
With the assistance of a governess and a nurse I 
should have been able to do my duty by them," — a 
pause ; then with a semi-tragic outspreading of 
both his plump, short-fingered little hands : " But 
these wards of mine are not children. They are 
three grown-up young ladies, aged sixteen, eighteen 
and nineteen, respectively — and such young ladies ' 
My dear madam, I do assure you that I never even 
dreamt that such young ladies could exist ! As to 
having them at Cadbury Castle, that is perfectly 
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out of the question. My neighbours and friends 
would be simply scandalized ! And for myself — oh, 
it is impossible that they could go there." 

During this long speech Mrs. Crawford's large 
eyes had been raised sympathetically to Mr, Cad- 
bury's face. Occasionally she inclined her shapely 
little head to indicate that she understood the posi- 
tion in which he was placed, and when he finished 
speaking she smiled. 

"Oh of course, you could not be expected to 
burden yourself with them there," she said, de- 
cisively. 

" No, my dear madam, I could not," agreed Mr. 
Cadbury. "Certainly not until they have been 
taught something of the ways and manners of 
society." 

"Oh, of course not," repeated Mrs. Crawford, 
" I quite understand that," — a momentary pause, then 
she added questioningly, " I suppose they have been 
buried away at some out-of-the-way place and have 
seen nothing of the world ? " 

"Well, hardly that," replied Mr, Cadbury. 
" Leith Manor is in Blankshire, not very far from 
Blankton." 

"Indeed," said Mrs. Crawford, who had been 
perfectly aware of this fact for some days past. 
" And the young ladies, Mr. Cadbury ? In what 
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particular way are they peculiar ? Are they gauche^ 
loud, fast ? or do they hold the advanced opinions 
of many of the women of the present day ? *' 

" That they are loud and fast, there can be no 
doubt," replied Mr. Cadbury. " They seem to say 
anything that it enters their heads to say at the 
moment, and their heads seem to be full of the 
most outlandish ideas. As to what they do, they 
appear to do everything they ought not to do. 
One of them drives a tandem and another iishes 
and shoots, I know, for a fact" 

Mrs. Crawford gave an inaudible little. sigh of 
relief. The young ladies were evidently only fast, 
and in Mrs. Crawford's opinion, a merely fast woman, 
when weighed in the balance against the modern 
woman, gave very full measure indeed down on the 
right side. She might grate occasionally against 
some of one's older-fashioned ideas, but she was 
generally a cheerful companion and possessed a 
generous disposition and a kind heart. As to the 
other, a lunatic asylum, in Mrs. Crawford's estima- 
tion, was the only place for her ; and on the whole 
perhaps Mrs. Crawford was right. 

She waited with a smile for Mr Cadbury to go 
on speaking. She knew that he had much more 
than this to say. 

" It is a great undertaking for anyone," he said 
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in a hesitating tone. 'tBut I feel quite sure that 
Lady Adela is right, and that if some lady would 
undertake the charge of them, she would work 
wonders, and improve the three Miss Gilberts 
vastly." 

" Well, all I can say, Mr. Cadbury, is that if you 
should honour me by considering that I am 
worthy of your confidence, I would do my very 
best." 

" My dear madam, from all that Lady Adela 
tells me we should owe you a lasting debt of 
gratitude if you will consent to come to our assist- 
ance. She tells me that she knows of no one in 
the world more suitable by mere force of example 
to round off rough edges than you, or anyone more 
likely to win liking and admiration, and therefore 
command." 

Mrs. Crawford laughed. There is a great deal 
in a laugh, and few people had so sweet and 
musical a laugh as had she. 

" Lady Adela always was a flatterer," she replied, 
airily. " But, as I said before, I am more than will- 
ing to do my best." 

" I am most grateful," said Mr. Cadbury, " and I 
feel confident now that I have had the pleasure of 
seeing you, that Lady Adela's expectations will be 
more than fulfilled." Then he added in a more 
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business-like tone of voice : " And your daughter, 
madam? I understand that she is about the 
same age as the eldest Miss Gilbert ? Though it 
is difficult to believe that you have a daughter so 
old." 

A puzzled expression sprang up into Mrs. 
Crawford's eyes. She half-opened her lips, and 
then closed them again, and waited, as if by instinct, 
for him to say something more, before giving the 
denial as to the existence of her daughter, which 
it had been on the tip of her tongue to give. 

" It is an especial point in my opinion that you 
have a daughter, Mrs. Crawford," he continued 
pompously. " I think that the companionship of 
a thoroughly refined, well-brought-up young lady 
will have a most beneficial effect." 

If he had looked into Mrs. Crawford's eyes he 
would have seen that some idea which very much 
excited her had suddenly sprung up into her mind. 
But he was not looking, and so he noticed nothing, 
and as Mrs. Crawford made no comment upon his 
speech, presently he spoke again : 

" As to salary, Mrs. Crawford, Lady Adela gives 
me to understand that with you that is no object, 
that you only wish for a home ? " 

Now, as a matter of fact. Lady Adela had given 
Mr. Cadbury to understand that no mention of 
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salary must be made, that it would offend Mrs. 
Crawford deeply if he did so, but Mr. Cadbury, being 
a business man to the tip of his fingers, thought it 
much more prudent to arrive at a decided under- 
standing on the subject, and by doing so he did 
not appear to have offended Mrs. Crawford at all. 
Perhaps she knew that, business man as he was, 
he had found it a little difficult to mention it to her, 
and it came naturally to her to wish to set her 
fellow-creatures at their ease; perhaps she was 
made of more stolid material than Lady Adela, 
imagined ; be that as it may, she smiled quite 
pleasantly and did not show any sign of resenting 
what had been said. 

" Lady Adela is quite right,*' she replied. " I 
merely wish for a home and stipulate that it is 
a comfortable one. To be frank, Mr. Cadbury, I 
have all my life been accustomed to luxuries, and 
I cannot do without them ; I have a few hundreds 
a year, but it is quite out of the question for me 
to live upon them." 

Mr. Cadbury's eyes wandered over the very 
elaborate tea-gown worn by the lady who had just 
proclaimed that she could not live upon a few 
hundreds a year, and he arrived quickly at the 
decision that her assertion had been correct. He 
did not know that that tea-gown had been made 
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by Kate Riley, and that the lace upon it was worth 
a small fortune in itself, but he did see that Mrs* 
Crawford's dress was not the dress that a woman 
with only a few hundred a year generally wears. 

But it was certainly becoming, and Mr. Cadbury 
felt satisfied that this old friend of Lady Adela's 
was the very woman to lick the three Miss Gilberts 
into social shape. Her manner was charming, and the 
manner of a woman of the world ; she was a gentle, 
quiet, agreeable woman, and yet had something 
about her which made him feel that she had a will 
of her own. And added to all this, she had a certain 
charm of her very own which would be sure to 
bring the Miss Gilberts in adoration to her feet. 
Oh, yes ; Lady Adela had been right in all that she 
had said, and Mrs. Crawford must be made to 
undertake the post. 

Mrs. Crawford was more than ready to do this. 
She was in dire need of some such an arrangement 
for her immediate future. The post of chaperone 
to these Miss Gilberts was the very thing for her ; 
but — ^there seemed to be one difficulty. It was 
necessary that she should take a daughter with her 
there. 

And Mrs. Crawford had no daughter. She 
only had one child — Cecil, her nineteen-year-old 
son 
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Should she tell Mr. Cadbury so at once ? That 
was the question which was uppermost in Mrs. 
Crawford's mind. But something held her back 
from doing so; she instinctively divined that 
Mr. Cadbury would object to the fact that she 
had a son. 

Still more would he object to her taking Cecil 
to Leith Manor ; though she had not the smallest 
doubt that it would suit Cecil very well to go to 
Blankshire, where hunting was known to be so 
good. And how was she to part from Cecil? 
What was she to do if this horrid old man in- 
formed her that he could not have Cecil hanging 
about the place ? 

That he would inform her of this fact there was 
little room for doubt. These wards of his were 
heiresses, and Cecil had simply nothing of his own 
Of course he was absurdly young, but time would 
soon alter that; and Mr. Cadbury gave her the 
impression of being an extremely cautious kind of 
man. 

And then if once he saw Cecil he would be 
certain to take alarm. Cecil's manner, although 
boyish in the extreme, was somehow also the 
•manner of a man. And Cecil was so good-looking, 
so charming, that if this Mr. Cadbury saw him 
his fate would at once be sealed. 
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The very next thing Mr. Cadbury said told her 
that in thinking this she was right. 

" I can understand your difficulty/' he said, " and 
I feel hopeful that if you will go to Blankshire the 
arrangement will suit both you and me admirably. 
You will find a fine, well-appointed house, of which 
I only ask you to be absolute mistress, and I on 
my part will secure your assistance in the manage- 
ment of it and my wards, both of which under- 
takings I feel confident you will fulfil very per- 
fectly. Your daughter, too, will be a great help 
I feel sure that any daughter of yours will be a 
good companion for the three Miss Gilberts. It 
is just as it should be in every way, and I feel 
most thankful to think I have been able to arrange 
the matter in so satisfactory a manner at last. I 
need not say that I have interviewed dozens of 
ladies, one of whom I all but engaged, and then 
I discovered she had a grown-up son. I rather 
regretted it at the time, but I am glad now that 
it was not possible for me to engage her." 

Mrs. Crawford smiled very sweetly in acknow- 
ledgment of the compliment, and at the same time 
congratulated herself heartily upon having held 
her tongue when he had first mentioned her 
daughter's name. 

" You will quite understand that, as my wards 
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are great heiresses and seem most fast and inde- 
pendent young ladies, it was quite impossible for 
me to engage a lady with a son. The tempta- 
tion on her part would have been so great, and 
one never can tell what may happen where young 
ladies like my wards are concerned. One of them 
would have been quite sure to have fallen in love 
with him, and upon my refusing my consent, 
would have calmly waited until her twenty-first 
birthday and married him without it Then I 
should have blamed myself much for neglecting 
my duty towards my old friend, John Gilbert." 

"Oh, I quite understand," replied Mrs. Craw- 
ford, " and I am sure that Mr. Gilbert was a wise 
man when he left the charge of his daughters in 
your hands." 

" I can but do my best, Mrs. Crawford," he 
returned, in a very self-complacent tone. " But I 
must confess it is a very onerous task." 

" Of which I hope to be able to relieve you to 
a very great extent," replied Mrs. Crawford, 
sweetly, " and I feel very little doubt that I shall 
be able to reduce your young ladies to order. In 
a few weeks* time you will find that they and I are 
the best of friends." 
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CHAPTER II. 

" CECIL." 

"Cecil! Cecil! Come here!" 

**Yes, little mother. What is it? Anything 
wrong — or something right? You are in a fine 
state of excitement, that's certain." 

It was a couple of hours later on, and Cecil 
Crawford had just run up the stairs three at a 
4:ime. As he spoke, he opened the door and 
entered the room. 

Mrs. Crawford, had been justified in thinking 
him good-looking. He was a most exceedingly 
"pretty" boy. That he was a boy was certain, 
and a boyish-looking one for his nineteen years ; 
but in spite of his prettiness and his boyishness 
he was as manly-looking a young fellow as one 
could have wished to see, and his face as well as 
being pretty was as frank and honest and open as 
the day. 

His complexion was very fair, and both it and 
his hair had been inherited from his mother. But 
there the likeness ended ; for his face in no way, 
in no feature, resembled hers. As to height, she 
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was under five feet and he was only five feet eight, 
perhaps a quarter of an inch less, certainly not 
more. His figure was very well proportioned, and 
although slight, it was firmly built ; and it looked 
as if he had grown as much as he was going to 
grow, and as if he had stopped growing some little 
time. 

He was certainly an attractive-looking boy, and 
people always took a fancy for him at first sight 
and liked him just as much upon better acquaint- 
ance. He was a clean, bright, energetic-looking 
young fellow, and English to his finger tips. 

That he was very much attached to his mother 
was easily seen, by the way in which he sat down 
on the arm of her chair, and looked down into her 
upraised eyes. She had been all in all to him ever 
since his birth, and he had been all in all to her. 

She was just the kind of mother a boy would 
adore, and he adored her. 

He could never remember hearing one cross 
word from her lips, or seeing a frown upon her 
face. She was always amiable, good-tempered and 
charming. She had a singularly happy disposition 
and was always ready to make the most of life; 
rejoicing through its sunshine and passing lightly 
through its clouds. She was a sympathetic woman 
too, or at any rate she had the power of seeming 

2 
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SO, which in nine cases out of ten really does just 
as well ; and if she had been a boy herself she could 
hardly have entered more thoroughly into her boy's 
moods, or been a companion more after his heart. 

If the strings by which she led him had a strand 
of iron woven amongst their silken ones, Cecil had 
not yet discovered it, indeed, he did not know that 
he was led at all, so well were those strings con- 
cealed. As many an older man has done before 
him he was being driven ^^ithout knowing that he 
was even being led. 

For Mrs. Crawford was essentially one of those 
amiable, clinging, seemingly childish little women, 
who seem to need protection and tenderest care, 
and who are so often admired just because they are 
so seemingly delicate and helpless, and womanly, 
and sweet ; and who in reality crumble the will of 
others into dust beneath their feet, and are amongst 
the rulers of the world in which they live. 

They are not those women who are really help- 
less, who are merely amiable nonentities, and who 
overcrowd the earth, but those women who are 
few and far between, possessed of great personal 
charm, a genius which would make their fortune on 
the stage, and an exceedingly large share of that 
tact, which all women who are women of the world 
more or less possess. 
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"What is It, mother?" repeated Cecil. "I 
suppose that old chocolate man has been here and 
that you have got the post" 

Mrs. Crawford laughed. " I do not think he is 
the chocolate man, Cecil," she replied, " and as to 
the post, I am not sure. It depends entirely on 
you." 

Cecil looked grave at once. " Well, I don't like 
it, mother, that's flat," he returned, with decision. 
" But I suppose it will be better than screwing 
along as we are doing now. I will enquire 
thoroughly into it, and if the billet is a decent one, 
you may try it It will be a horrid nuisance, our 
having to part, but it is high time I did something, 
I ought to have been carving my own way long 
ago." 

" You silly Cecil," was the smilingly given reply. 
" You ought to have been at school. Only we had 
no money, and as you know I cannot live quite 
alone." 

" Never mind about the school, mother," replied 
Cecil, who in his heart of hearts had minded being 

« 

taken away from school at fourteen, when he left 
the large private one to which he had gone until he 
arrived at that age. He had hoped to have gone 
on to some good public school, but had taken his 
mother's decision that this was not fo be, as he 

2* 
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always did take her decisions. She was quite right. 
He could not go to a public school unless they had 
money to pay for his doing so, and they had not 
sufficient nGioney. 

He had been exceedingly popular at school, and 
had revelled in school life ; but he possessed his 
mother's cheerful disposition, and when she with- 
drew him from it he made himself happy and con- 
tented in her society. 

Apart from the question of money, he considered 
that it was his duty to be with her and take care of 
•her. He was proud of the thought that he did 
take care of her. It was a labour pf love. 

Only it would have suited him better if she 
would have settled down somewhere where he 
could earn his livelihood. He would have been 
willing to earn it in any way he found it possible 
to do so, if she would have given him the chance. 

But after all, of course it was out of the question 
that she could settle down in some quiet town, or 
in a lodging in a back street in London. Going 
about from place to place suited her far better, and 
it really seemed necessary for her health that they 
should spend part of every winter abroad. 

He was a charming boy, and he possessed a 
happy-go-lucky disposition. He was willing to 
leave things to chance and to go with the tide. 
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'* Of course you could not live alone, mother,** he 
agreed readily. " Though how you are to live with 
a houseful of women, and without me there to back 
you up through thick and thin, I cannot conceive." 

" I should not like it, Cecil," she agreed. 

" Like it ! I should just think you won't like 
it," he returned. " And I can tell you I do not 
like the idea of it at all. They will sit upon you 
right and left, mother, twist you round their little 
fingers, and prevent your having a moment's peace." 

Mrs. Crawford sat upright in her chair, clasped 
her little hands upon her knee, and looked up into 
her son's face. 

" You are not putting things before me in their 
brightest light, Cecil," she replied, with a smile 
upon her lips and in her eyes. 

" Hang it all, mother, I don't mean to do so 
either. I don't want you to walk into a trap with 
your eyes shut. As you know, I'm a blunt, out-, 
spoken sort of chap, and a stickler for the truth." 

*' And the trutlj is just this, Cecil, you are so 
conceited that you do not think me capable of 
getting on without you." 

" On my honour, mother, I don't believe you 
could." 

Mrs. Crawford smiled. " And I am sure I could 
not, Cecil," she replied. Up to then their conver- 
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sation had been as light as their conversation 
generally was, but that last reply of hers was given 
in a much nGiore serious tone. Cecil looked at her 
quickly with a question in his eyes. It asked her 
what she meant 

" I must tell you all about it," she announced, " at 
present you know nothing at all." 

^ Excepting that there are three very masterful, 
badly-behaved young ladies, and Lady Adela Dry- 
down thinks it would suit you to subdue them and 
take them in charge. 

" Exactly, Cecil. And after hearing more from 

their guardian " 

"The chocolate man," put in Cecil, gravely, 
with an attentive expression in his eyes, and a 
sympathetic little nod. 

" The chocolate man, if you choose to call him 
so," agreed his mother, with a little frown that did 
duty for a smile. 

" Yes," returned Cecil, " we'll stick to that, mother. 
I feel sure the name suits him well. So he has told 
you all about these wards of his. I suppose they 
have led him a regular dance, but are worth some 
trouble because they have lots of tin. 

" Just so," agreed his mother. " They are heiresses 
and have a lovely place at Blankshire, called Leith 
Manor." 
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A moment's pause, then : " I say, mother, what 
a pity it is you don't hunt ! If only you hunted it 
would have been a regular catch." 

Mrs. Crawford again raised her eyes to his face. 
There was a smile in them, and it would have taken 
a much older and more experienced man than 
Cecil to have seen that through that smile they 
were penetrating down into his inmost thoughts 
and reading them like an open book. 

" If only you could have gone to Blankshire with 
me," she said softly, " you could have hunted to 
your heart's content, no doubt." 

" It is worth a thought, mother, but I fear it can- 
not be worked." 

" And you would be such a help, Cecil. If only 
you were with me I should not feel nearly so hope- 
less about these three headstrong young heiresses. 

"No. I'd lick them into shape for you in a 
brace of shakes," agreed Cecil with decision. " As 
I said before, it really does seem a thousand pities 
it cannot be worked." 

" It does, Cecil. But I know for a fact that Mr. 
Cadbury would not hear of my taking a son there 
with me." 

"No, I suppose not One could hardly hope 
that even a chocolate man would be such a com- 
plete ass as that." 
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Mrs. Crawford smiled. On the other hand, if I 
had a daughter she would be welcomed there with 
effusion by him," she returned. " It is a great pity 
that you are not a daughter, Cecil. If you had 
been a daughter it would all have been so very easy." 

" It would,'* agreed Cecil, gravely. " I must say 
you managed it all wrong, mother. You ought to 
have foreseen this. It would have been all right if 
only I had been a girl." 

« You would make a very pretty girl, Cecil," said 
his mother thoughtfully. 

" Thanks awfully," said Cecil, " though I am not 
quite sure whether the compliment meets with my 
ungratified approval, or touches up a tender point." 

" I am not joking, Cecil. You would make a 
very pretty girl." 

There was something in her tone which made 
Cecil look quickly up and meet her glance. 
" What — I beg your pardon, mother, I mean to say 
what on earth has that got to do with the case ? I 
am not a girl, that's flat, and unless you advertise 
me in the Exchange and Mart I am afraid you 
must be contented with me as I am." 

A short pause. 

" I daresay you could exchange me for a girl, 
mother !" he continued, presently. **Some people 
have the bad taste to prefer sons. I cannot under- 
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Stand it myself, but I believe I am right in saying 



so." 



" Cecil, can you be serious for a few minutes ? " 
enquired a sweet, plaintive little voice. 

Cecil sat bolt upright 

" rU try, mother," was the manfully given reply 
" I can but do my best. I am prepared to do it, 
only don't let the strain be too long. Fire away.'» 

" It would be immensely satisfactory if you were 
a girl, Cecil," she explained. " If only you were 
a girl, all my difficulties would be at an end." 

He nodded very gravely. " Fm only a dullish 
sort of fellow, mother, or no doubt I would see my 
way to it at once. As you know, I would do any- 
thing in the world to please you, provided it was 
possible to be done." 

" I believe you would, Cecil," she said, very softly , 
" I am almost sure you would. And yet although 
this is possible, I am almost afraid you may refuse." 

"Til not refuse anything in reason, mother, 
never fear." 

*' But I do not think that this is in reason, 
Cecil." 

"Hang reason, then," said Cecil. "Fm a man 
of my word. And FU do it, if it can be done." 
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CHAPTER III. 

"PRETEND YOU ARE A GIRL." 

" It can be done very easily," replied Mrs. Craw- 
ford, who was a woman to whom all things were 
easy which fitted in with her wishes. " It is merely 
for you to pass yourself off as my daughter, and 
to pretend you are a girl." 

Cecil drew up his eyebrows, and, with an ex. 
tremely comical expression on his face, looked 
straight into his mother's eyes. For several 
seconds he said nothing, and then, just as Mrs. 
Crawford was going to continue speaking, he 
opened his lips and spoke. 

** I say, mother, you are not joking, are you ? " 
he enquired, pensively. " TU be shot if I know, 
though I generally can see a joke." 

"I am not joking, Cecil. I was never more 
serious in my life," she replied, in an anxious, 
earnest tone of voice. 

" Or more mad," said Cecil, in an aside which 
was very audible to her quick ears. 

" Well, it does seem a great deal to ask, Cecil, 
but if you will hear what I have to say, and think 
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it over, I hope that you may see that there is 
method in my madness, and that it is rather a 
happy thought" 

" I may, of course," agreed Cecil, " though I must 
confess that at present my breath is rather taken 
away." 

" I'm not surprised," agreed his mother. "I know 
it must seem rather a wild idea, but " ^ 

" Well, to tell the truth, it does, mother. I fear 
that I hardly see how it can be done." 

'*It could be done easily, Cecil, dear," she re* 
turned, persuasively, " if only you would allow me 
to manage it It might be difficult at first, but you 
would soon fit yourself into the arrangement. And 
Cecil," more persuasively still, " Blankshire is such 
a good hunting country, and if only you made up 
your mind to do it, you might have such a good 
time there." 

Cecil got up, crossed to the fire-place, and took 
up his position with his back to it, then he looked 
down with a long, searching glance into his mother's 
more than pretty face. 

" Do you really want me to rig myself out as a 
girl, and go to Blankshire as your daughter ? " he 
enquired very slowly, in an incredulous tone of 
voice. 

She looked uneasily away. " I do, Cecil. J 
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think it would be such a simple way out out of a 
difficulty/' 

He wrinkled his eyebrows, until she laughed. 
" A simple way out of a difficulty," he repeated. 
" Well, mother, I must own that I can picture no 
more simple way of getting into one. But then I 
am an awfully dense sort of fellow. I always was." 

" You see, they will not have me there without a 
daughter," she urged, after a momentary pause. 

"Well, then, we must find some less exacting 
people, mother. We must indeed!" replied her 
boy. 

" But Cecil, you know how difficult it is to find 
any people at all who want a companion or 
chaperone, and who can give her everything she 
wishes for, and receive next to nothing in return." 

She gave a little sigh as she finished speaking. 
And she sighed so seldom that her sigh went 
straight to Cecil's devoted heart He sat down on 
the arm of her chair. 

"That's nonsense, little mother. If they get 
you, they will get everything in the world that 
the most exacting of people could possibly want." 

She smiled up at him. 

" If they would only look at me through your 
rose-coloured spectacles, Cis, all would be more 
than well." 
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Then she suddenly laid her cheek against his 
arm. 

"Cis, Cis, do not you know that I could not 
bear to be parted from you ? " she said, in a low, 
almost passionate voice. " You are all I have in 
the world, and it would break my heart to be 
parted from you now." 

He drew her closely to him, in his strong 
young arms. "You shall not be parted from 
me, mother. You shall not do anything you do 
not wish to do." 

"But how are we to live, Cecil?" she enquired 
with a smile, after a pause ;. during which she 
brushed away an imaginary tear with a small, 
much-embroidered piece of muslin and a large 
amount of by no means inexpensive lace. 

It was the first time since the day upon which 
his father had died, that he had ever seen her cry, 
and it distressed Cecil exceedingly, perhaps 
because of that very reason. 

" Of course, we could live, mother ; but how we 
are going to live as you must live, Fll be shot if I 
know," he replied moodily. "In time, no doubt, 
I could work my way and manage it, but at 
present I am afraid you would have to rough 
it, and of course, it is impossible that you can 
do. that." 
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It was not surprising that Cecil should feel that 
it was impossible. It certainly did seem quite out 
of the question that that dainty, fragile little figure, 
just then, as always, so becomingly decked out in 
silks and laces, could fight against adverse circum" 
stances, or stand even the smallest amount of 
ordinary wear and tear. 

" I would try to live upon very little, Cis," she 
said, cheerfully. " But we keeip spending capital, 
and I foresee that we shall soon have none left to 
spend." 

He knew it. He had known it for some time. 
It had troubled him immensely, but she had 
taken it so lightly as a matter of course, that he 
had feared to make her miserable by opposing a 
course of action which it seemed so clear was the 
only one available. But it really had troubled 
him very much indeed, although he possessed 
her own happy-go-lucky disposition to a rather 
high degree, and, like her, found it easy to go with 
the tide. 

"That is just what I dread, mother, and, you 
see, even if I had luck, I do not expect that 
I could make more than a hundred or two a 
year." 

"And what good would that do, Cis? Why, 
none at all," said Mrs. Crawford, cheerfully, " It 
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is not to be thought of that you and I can live on 
two or three hundred a year." 

" You could not," said Cis, " but of course I 
could make my own way, and get along somehow 
or other. Indeed I must do so, mother, sooner 
or later, you know, and the longer we put it off 
the more difficult it will be for me to find some- 
thing to do." 

" Yes, dear," said his mother gently, " it is selfish 
of me to tie you to my apron strings, I know." 

"You know that I did not mean that," he 
remonstrated quickly. "You know very well 
that you have never done a single selfish action 
in your life." 

She smiled very prettily. She liked being 
flattered, and did not like it any the less because 
in this instance the compliment was sincere. 

" I know that you did not mean it, Cecil," she 
replied, " and I also know that I have done a great 
many very selfish actions in my life. But I am 
doubtful if I am being selfish in wishing to take 
you with me to Blankshire, instead of sending you 
off to become a hard-worked, under-paid clerk." 

Cecil slowly shook his head. " I am not cut 
out to be a clerk, mother," he said with decision. 
" I would rather enlist than that, or earn my livell* 
hood as a day labourer or a groom." 
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Now it was not the first time that Cecil had 
talked about enlisting ; the thought had evidently 
been wandering for some years past in his mind. 
His mother's pretty face flushed nervously. 

" Cecil, you must promise me that you will not 
enlist," she said earnestly, " anything but that, my 
boy. You will break my heart if you do that." 

" I will not do anything you do not wish me to 
do, mother, I promise that," was his reply. " But I 
should like to be a soldier, I must confess, even if 
I was only in the ranks." 

" All boys think that it would be glorious to be 
a soldier, Cis." 

" I expect a good many do," he agreed, " but it 
is all one to me, mother. If you do not wish me 
to enlist, I won't enlist." A little pause. " And I 
am sure that I don't know, after all, that it would 
suit me very well to be in the ranks," he added, in 
a dry, quaint tone, especially his own. 

Mrs. Crawford laughed. " Of course it would 
not," she replied. " You are cut out to be a country 
squire with twenty thousand a year." 

" That would suit me very well," agreed Cecil. 
" rd have a moor in Scotland, keep hounds, and 
spend every penny of it. As to you, mother, you 
should keep house for me, excepting when you 
wanted to be in London, or felt it necessary to go 
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abroad, and you should get as many dresses and 
hats and things as you could stow away in the 
largest room in the house." 

" Yes, that would be charming, Cis. We would 
have a good time of it, would we not, you and I." 

She was in her own brightest humour again. She 
much preferred building air-castles to facing ugly 
realities. 

So, as a matter of fact, did Cecil. 

" Rather^ mother," he agreed emphatically, " we 
just would." 

" You would like a country life, Cis, would you 
not ? " she continued in a half-regretful, half-per- 
suasive tone of voice. " You would like to have 
plenty of shooting and hunting ? You get next to 
none now, my poor Cecil, since your dear, good- 
hearted old bore of an Uncle Thomas died," 

" No. Uncle Tom's death was a great loss to us. 
UUatown is no mortal use now, with that con- 
fonded ass of a son of his installed there in state." 

" I am sure I wish him no ill, Cecil," she returned. 
" But I really never can understand why that boy 
was born." 

" There's reason in everything, mother," was the 
lightly-given reply, " even in young Tom's exist- 
ence. If he is no other use in the world, he answers 
well as a cross for me. It's a capital thing when 

3 
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one has a cross, mother. I'd not be half the chap 
I am without one." 

" I called you in here to talk seriously, Cis. This 
is trifling," she remonstrated. "We really must 
discuss this Blankshire question, and weigh the 
pros and cons." 

" We cannot be very serious, mother, you and I. 
And how to talk seriously about my dressing up as 
a girl and making myself a buffoon, as a kind of 
juvenile "Charley's Aunt," I'll be shot if I know. 
No, look here, mother, it can't be taken seriously. 
If I do it at all, I will do it as a pure and simple 
lark." 

He ' had risen again and was standing by 
this time near the window. In an instant she also 
was on her feet, and had run across the room and 
clasped both her pretty little hands round his strong 
young arm. 

"Oh, Cis, you will;:yo\i really will?" she ex- 
claimed, laughing a laugh of happiness, which 
came straight from her heart. 

He looked curiously down into her upraised 
face, and a slow odd smile came into his. 

"Would it really make you happy if I would 
mother ? " he enquired. 

"It would, Cecil, darling 1 Indeed — indeed it 
would ! " was the eager reply, and it was said as a 
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child might have said it had it been pleading for a 
favour or a new toy. 

" Then FU do it, mother, if I die in the attempt/' 
was the lightly-given rejoinder. But he stooped 
and kissed her after he had said it, and at that 
moment, in spite of the lightness of his tone, Cecil 
felt years older than his mother. If she was as yet, 
at seven-and-thirty only a child, her boy at nine- 
teen was a man. 

He might have made a very foolish concession, 
but he had done it realising it was a foolish con- 
cession, and one which entailed a certain amount 
of responsibility. His mother, on the other hand, 
saw no responsibility in the matter, and merely 
wished to do it because it seemed a possible way out 
of a passing difficulty. 

" Oh, Cis, I do think it will be delightful," she 
exclaimed. "You will make such a perfectly 
charming girl, and it will be so nice having you 
with me, and such fun." 

Cecil looked thoughtful. He was young, and 
he loved " a lark," as he called it, still, he did feel 
that this was a big undertaking, and that there 
were a good many breakers ahead. 

" No doubt it will be fun up to a certain point, 
mother," he replied, in a doubtful tone of voice, 
"but it won't all be quite plain sailing, you know, 

3» 
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Granted that you can rig me up in a passable 
fashion, it will not be the easiest thing in the world 
to act the part.'* 

She looked critically at him. 

" Perhaps not very easy at first, Cecil," she 
agreed in an exceedingly reluctant tone. 

" More easy at first than in the long run. I am 
extremely dpubtful myself if we can keep it up 
long," said Cecil. 

"Oh, we must, Cis!" 

" That's all very fine, mother ; but you must please 
to remember that it is I who will have to keep it up. 
Your part is merest child's play." ' 

" And yours will be child's play, too, when once 
you are used to it," she urged, eagerly. " You see, 
Cecil, you can be a go-ahead, manly kind of girl. 
So many girls are like that now-a-days, and it will 
make it so much more easy for you." 

"Yes, I expect I shall be rather a manly 
young lady, mother," agreed Cecil, with a laugh. 
" Don't you think I might go in for being a great 
cyclist? I am pretty good at it, and it's so 
thoroughly the rage, now, that I might almost 
venture on the rational costume." 

" Certainly not, Cis," she protested, laughingly 
" The rational costume will never be the rage in this 
country. And you must remember that you ar^ 
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to be a model daughter, who will improve these 
three Miss Gilberts by her charming manners and 
pretty ways." 

" Excellent," said Cecil. " The worst of it is, it 
does not fit in with my being a manly, go-ahead 
sort of girl. And I must be that, mother, I really 
must. I have a voice that comes from my boots, 
and I really must smoke an occasional cigarette." 

She made a little gesture cf dissent 

" The voice we cannot help, Cecil ; but I have 
a feeling that you must refrain from the cigarette." 

A pause. It was Cecil who broke it 

" I should not mind that, mother. It is those 
young women I am most anxious about It will be 
uncommonly awkward to keep it up with them." 

Mrs. Crawford laughed. 

" We shall both have to show a certain amount 
of tact, that's all," she assured him, lightly. 

" That's all very nice," replied Cecil. " Women 
understand that kind of dodge, but I don't ? You 
might as well ask a blind mouse to show tact ad 
ask me." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WHY CECIL CONSENTED. 

Mrs. Crawford smiled. Certainly, when she 
came to think it over, it would hardly be likely that 
Cecil would be able to display much tact. 

" Perhaps tact was not quite the right word, Cis," 
she returned. " But it is certain you are no fool, 
and if you set your mind upon carrying the part 
through, I have no doubt you will find it possible 
to do so." 

" Well, I can but have a try ^t it," agreed Cecil, 
" but if I do carry it through it will be due to good 
luck and not to good management." 

"But you will do it, Cecil. I am certain you 
will do it," replied his mother, enthusiastically, 
** And if you can do it we shall have no further 
monetary troubles for the present, and you will 
be able to enjoy yourself, and hunt to your heart's 
content." 

Cecil made a truly comical face. 

" I say, mother," he remonstrated, in a very meek 
kind of voice, " you surely do not expect me to 
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masquerade out hunting, rigged up like a woman, 
do you ? " 

She turned a smiling face towards him, and 
laughed. 

"My dear Cecil, why not?" she enquired. 
" You know that you are devoted to hunting, and 
that the fact that you cannot get any now-a-days, 
troubles you more than anything else." 

"Still I do not see how it could be done, 
mother," replied Cecil. " Of course I am fond of 
hunting, but I cannot make a more complete ass 
of myself than I already am by going out with 
the Blankshire hounds, rigged out like a scare, 
crow, in woman's clothes. No ; one must draw the 
line somewhere, and TU be shot if that is good 
enough, even for me." 

" Just as you like, Cecil," agreed his mother, in 
an affectionate, but indifferent tone." 

The indifference acted upon him just as she had 
intended it to do. 

" Now, I put it to you, mother ; could I do it ? " 
he enquired, more warmly than she often heard 
him speak. 

" I can see no reason why you should deprive 
yourself of a pleasure, Cis," she replied, quietly 
" But if you do, there the matter ends." 

" Well, I am a fairly hare-brained kind of fellow. 
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mother ; but it does seem a bit risky to go fooling 
about before the whole Blankshire Hunt like 
that 1 " 

"I should have thought you would have seen 
the comical side of it, Cecil, and looked upon it as 
being an immense joke." 

" Oh, I do, mother. I doubt if I did not look 
upon it as being an immense joke to try and 
masquerade as a girl, if I could undertake it, 
even to please you. But when it comes to carry- 
ing the joke out amongst the members of a crack 
pack of hounds, I must confess, it seems rather too 
immense to please even me," 
' "Dear Cis," she returned fondly,, "if you had 
lived longer you would have discovered that it is 
only the immense things which carry success with 
theni. There is no use in doing a thing in a small 
or half-hearted way ; a thing must be a big thing 
and must be carried through with a high hand, if 
it is to be of any use in the century in which we 
live." 

Cecil laughed. "You are right there, mother, 
quite right. Well, I can but leave myself in your 
hands." 

She looked at him for a few seconds, and then 
joined in his laugh. 

" Do you know, Cis, we began this because it 
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seemed so greatly to our advantage to do so, and 
times are so very hard. I must find myself a home 
in somebody else's house, since, unfortunately, I 
cannot afford one of my own, and I fully realize 
that to find a house for myself and a son would be 
nearly impossible, whereas, to find myself a home 
with a daughter would be comparatively easy, even 
had I not found one already. To part from you 
would break my heart ; therefore it seemed to me 
there was but one thing to be done, to persuade 
you to pass yourself off as my daughter. That is 
how this idea began. But already both you and I 
are looking upon it as being merely a good joke, 
and it is because it will afford . us so much amuse- 
ment that we shall go on with it and carry it 
through." 

" I believe it is, mother," laughed Cecil. " I do 
not think either you or I are cut out to be grown 
up. We ought both of us still to be in pinafores." 

" It will be quite droll enough to see you in skirts, 
Cis," replied his mother. " We can dispense with 
the pinafores." 

There was a pause. It did not last long. Pauses 
were seldom and short, when Cecil and his mother 
were together. 

** If it was not for those girls, mother, it would be 
be as easy again," remarked Cecil, reflectively. 
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" If it was not for those girls we should not be 
going there at all, Cecil," she replied. " I should 
not trouble myself by the thought of them, at any 
rate beforehand, if I were you." 

" I will try^not to do so," agreed Cecil, cheerfully. 
" After all, who's afraid ? I daresay Fll jolt along 
somehow or other with them, only I hope to good- 
ness they are not good-looking ; that would be an 
awful sticking point." 

" My dear Cis ; why ? I thought you hated ugly 
women ? " 

"Well, so I do. I don't hate pretty ones, 
though, mother, and there's no good pretending 
that I do," replied Cecil, with a dry little smile. 

"You never have pretended it," returned his 
mother. " That has not been your great fault." 

"If they are pretty, Mother, I am as certain to 
fall in love with them, as I am to make an ass of 
myself in Blankshire in this confounded make- 
up, 

" What, with all three, Cis ? " she enquired, with 
a laugh. 

" Very probably," said Cis. 

" You silly child, you have no more idea what 
falling in love means, than you have of what life is 
like for a gentleman, as a soldier in the ranks." 

" Considering my age, I should say that I have a 
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remarkably good idea as to both. Why, mother, 
I have been over head and ears already with one, 
two, three, four, five, six, of the most charming 
women I have ever seen." 

She raised her eyes, and smiled, very softly. 

" And the one you have been in love with the 
longest and the most, Cis ? " 

"Is you, little mother," was the quick, truth- 
fully-given reply. •* I never saw a woman who 
came near you, and I never shall." 

" But you will, Cis, some day." 

« I doubt it," said Cis. 

" I am sure ^of it, my boy, as sure as sure can 
be," 

" Well, if it must be so, it must, I suppose," said 
Cis. " But let us hope to goodness it won't be one 
of the Miss Gilberts to whom I become so despe- 
rately attached as all that. It would be most un- 
commonly awkward if I did, mother. It would 
indeed." 

Cecil's tone plainly declared that he had not the 
smallest fear as to the possibility of this. 

His mother smiled. She had not yet seen the 
Miss Gilberts, and she was devoted to her boy. 
But already it had occurred to her that they were 
heiresses, and that it Cecil did happen to fall in 
love with one of them, he might do worse. 
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"We will not contemplate such an alarming 
catastrophe as that/' she replied in her airiest tone. 
" It is an item in our programme which can be left 
out ; the difficulties it presents are quite sufficient 
without it/' 

"You are right there, mother," agreed Cecil. 
** They are so many that they are sufficient to 
make it worth one's while to try it The only thing 
I really dislike about it is that it is a regular fraud 
if it succeeds, and it will be a ghastly failure if it 
don't" 

" I am sure I do not know what Lady Adela 
will say if we are found out," returned his mother, 
in a rather more thoughtful, but perfectly cheerful 
tone of voice. 

"And it will be found out sooner or later," 
replied Cecil. " I can't go on being a girl to the 
end of my days, and a good many people know 
that I was not one at the beginning of them." 

She looked straight into his eyes. 

" I have given more serious thought to this 
matter than you imagine, Cecil. No doubt sooner 
or later it may be found out that I have no 
daughter of my own, but I intend to assert that 
I have adopted a niece, when that time comes, 
and that I had not made any especial mention of 
the fact, because I believed it was already known. 
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I do not see that it can much matter to Lady 
Adela or Mr. Cadbury whether the daughter I 
take with me to Blankshire is my own daughter 
or an adopted one." 

" Do you know that you are a remarkably clever 
woman, mother," said Cecil. But he looked a little 
troubled as he said it. 

" And perhaps for once, not a very honest one," 
she agreed, gently. " What I propose doing is no 
doubt, as you said, a regular fraud. But for my* 
self, Cecil, I always sympathize with the begfgar 
who steals a loaf of bread for his wife and starving 
children." 

"Well, so do I," said Cis. "If I did not feel 
convinced that in nine cases out of ten the beggar 
let his wife and children starve and swopped the 
loaf for a glass of gin." 

" You are too young to be cynical, Cis," remon- 
strated his mother. 

" And too old not to know that sentiment is a 
very pretty thing in the abstract, but is rather 
rarely put into practice in a nineteenth century 
world. However that does not bear upon the 
question we are discussing, mother. You and I 
are starving beggars, and we propose stealing a 
loaf of bread." 

"We propose practising a certain amount of 
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deceit so as to obtain a livelihood. Yes, Cecil. 
And I do not see why it is very wrong to do it. 
It will do us a very great deal of good, and can 
do nobody else an atom of harm." 

" I do not see that it can do any harm," agreed 
Cecil, " unless it is to ourselves, if we are found 
out." 

" And I will take very good care that we are 
not found out, Cecil. Of course there are a good 
many people in the world who know that I have a 
son, but as you and I for years past now have been 
travelling about, knowing many people a little, and 
few people very well, there are only a few people 
who know I have no daughter. I do not think 
It likely that any of the people I have met 
before will cross our path in Blankshire, but 
should they do so, it is easy to let it be understood 
that my son is abroad, and that only my daughter 
is with me. Should I chance to meet any of those 
people who know I have no daughter, it is quite 
easy to explain that I have adopted one. Her 
likeness to you, should anyone who has seen you 
appear on the scene, will be explained by the fact 
that you and she are first cousins." 

" Exactly," agreed Cecil. " All the same, I sin- 
cerely trust that nobody who has known me before 
will come across me during my disguise." 
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" So do I, Cis. But if they do, all you have to 
do IS to hold your tongue, keep yourself as much 
in the background as you can, and leave it to 
me." 

" You had best give out from the first, mother, 
that I have occasional fits of imbecility, and that 
during them I become deaf and dumb." 

" Can you not be|serious, Cecil, for a minute or 
two?" she enquired, in a tone as nearly im- 
patient as it was possible for her to adopt. 

"Til try, mother, awfully hard. It's not easy, 
because if I took the matter seriously, I should 
have to fight shy of it, it would be such a 
thundering fraud ; but I'll do my best Fire 
ahead, mother. I'm trying to be as serious as I 
can." 

" You do not look serious at all, Cecil," she re- 
monstrated wjlth a smile. 

" Then it is useless my trying, little mother ; let 
us give it up. As a joke it is possible, but I 
really do think that it is only possible as a 
joke." 

Mrs. Crawford wisely held her tongue. Some- 
thing about Cecil warned her that she must not 
press the matter too far. 

At present, thanks to her way of having brought 
him up, life was one vast joke to Cecil. But she 
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foresaw that when Cecil was older and knew more 
of the outside world, life would become a more 
serious matter to him, and that when that time 
came, Cecil would get out of hand. 

Presently Cecil spoke again. 

" You will have to educate me to my profession, 
mother, before I go there, and to promise me that 
if I find when I get there that I cannot manage it 
that you will send me away to pay a visit to some 
imaginary friends and give up the popt during my 
absence." 

" Yes, Cecil, of course I will," she agreed 
readily. 

" You see, you might pretend 1 died while I was 
away, if the place suited you, and you wanted to 
stay on," he suggested. " Perhaps that would be 
best, mother. Let me see you through the first of 
it, and then vanish before I disgrace both myself 
and you." 

" If it comes to the worst you might do that, 
Cecil," she replied thoughtfully. 

" And I feel confident it will very soon come to 
the worst, mother. I shall never be able to carry it 
through long." 

" We will agree to do that, then," she returned, 
" though I cannot bear the idea of even pretending 
that you are dead." 
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" Silly little mother," he said affectionately. " It 
is because you are so fond of me that I have con- 
sented to undertake this foolhardy plan. I do 
think it will be a suitable thing for you if the place 
is nice and the young women are tolerable, and I 
know that you would feel dreadfully lonely and 
helpless if you went off on your own account with- 
out me. You are not a suitable kind of woman to 
knock about the world alone, mother. You want a 
man of some 'kind or other to take care of you, 
and though I am not much of a fellow I am better 
than no one, so, come what may, I do mean to see 
you through the beginning of this." 

" Dear, dear Cis ! " 

" I do not think that what I am going to do is 
a thing other fellows would call very straight and 
right, mother," continued Cecil, who, for the first 
time since the beginning of their conversation, was 
now speaking out what was really in his mind. 
" But I've a queer idea of what one's duty is, per- 
haps of my very own. You have been the very 
best of mothers to me all my life, and in my 
opinion my first duty in this world is to do my best 
to make you happy, and do what I can for you. If 
you want me to do a thing, I will do it, so long as 
it is not downright dishonourable, and I know 
that you would be the very last person in the world 

4 
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who would ask me to do anything that was really 
wrong." 

Mrs. Crawford, butterfly as she was by nature, 
was very much touched. She knew instinctively 
that Cecil had now given her his real reason for 
consenting to do a thing which her conscience told 
her was not right, even if it was not wrong. He 
had made a joke about it at first because it was his 
way to make a joke of everything, and he had 
made light of it so as to make the favour he had 
granted her seem less than it really was. 

For a moment or two she hesitated. After all, 
should she give it up? Was she to ask Cecil 
to do a thing which he knew was not quite right 
because he considered it a duty and a pleasure to 
do anything in the world for her ? 

Cecil was so young. He had no one in the world 
to guide him but her. Even although it suited her 
purpose well, and she considered that apart from 
suiting her purpose the thing would be amusing, 
ought she to let Cecil do a thing which it so evi- 
dently went against his conscience to do ? Ought 
she to ask him to do a thing which " other fellows 
would not consider very straight and right ? " 

Her eyes wandered from Cecil's face round the 
little lodging-house sitting-room in which they 
were. She had done her best to make it pretty 
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and home-like, but even that had cost her far more 
money than she had any right to spend in such a 
way, and the result was far from satisfactory to her 
artistic eye and a nature which loved not mere 
comfort only, but luxury in a distinctly magnificent 
form. 

In a very large house, full of perfectly-trained 
servants, with carriages and horses and an income 
so large that it would have been more than suffi- 
cient for even her requirements, she could have 
been a supremely happy woman, and a woman 
well fitted to make those about her happy too. She 
would Have done credit to such a position and 
fitted into it in more ways than one. 

But in a lodging-house with a grown-up son and 
with only a few wretched hundreds a year, Mrs. 
Crawford was decidedly out of place. 

She gave a great big sigh. She knew it. 

And, after all, what harm could this ruse she 
proposed do to either Mr. Cadbury or these Miss 
Gilberts ? The worst that could come of it was 
the possibility of Cecirs falling in love with one of 
them ; and supposing he did that, who were these 
Gilberts ? Merest nobodies. As to Cecil, he was 
a Crawford, and everybody knew who the Craw- 
fords of UUatown were. 

The only harm she could see that it was possible 

4* 
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could come of it, was if Cecil was found out But 
Cecil would not be found out. She knew that she 
was sufficiently clever to arrange things so that 
Cecil should not be found out. As soon as he 
found that the part was irksome to him or it was 
desirable for him to give it up, he should go away, 
and give it up. 

There was one thing she must do, she must 
declare the fact to Mr. Cadbury that she had a son. 
If she let it be understood that he was in America 
learning farming there, and that he would be there 
for some years, she felt little doubt that Mr. Cadbury 
would raise no objection to her on that account. 

As to her daughter, she should be her daughter, 
until some friends who knew she had no daughter 
revealed that fact or discovered her in her retreat. 
Then her daughter should become her adopted 
daughter. 

The adoption would make all things easy. 
Should she wish Cecil to disappear she could make 
the Gilberts believe that she had quarrelled with 
her adopted child. It would be easy to make Cecil 
do something sufficiently grave to give reason for 
the quarrel, or as he had suggested to go away and 
die. 

And if anyone came to Blankshire who happened 
to know Cecil and to see him there, it would be 
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easy to arrange that they did not see him often, 
and that his likeness to himself was due to the fact 
that he and Mrs. Crawford's adopted daughter were 
cousins. 

It would be quite safe to conjure up a cousin on 
her side of the family. Though the Crawfords were 
well-known people, Mrs. Crawford's own people 
were not. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE THREE MISS GILBERTS. 

" It is the unexpected which always happens," 
remarked Ursula Gilbert, in a tone of subdued 
plaintiveness, which it was not very easy to under- 
stand. " And I am sure nothing more unexpected 
ever happened than that he should choose to leave 
every unentailed farthing he had to me." 

Geraldine Gilbert, to whom this remark was 
addressed, laid the book that she was reading face 
downwards on her knee. 

" I do not think that it is in the least difficult to 
understand why he did so," she said, quietly. " We 
all know that he worshipped the very ground you 
trod upon." 

Ursula made an impatient little movement, which 
plainly expressed that if Sir Edward Crayson had 
done so, he had been unreasonable. 

" But why did he do so ? she questioned, with a 
stress upon the why. " I am sure that I used to snub 
him remorselessly, and he ought to have been too 
old to like that" 
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Upon this, a girl who was sitting at the other end 
of the room raised her head, and spoke. 

"That is rubbish," she asserted, with decision. 
" And you know it, Ursula. You would flirt with a 
wheelbarrow if you had a chance, and you flirted 
systematically with Sir Edward." 

A slight frown of annoyance overclouded Ursula's 
more than pretty face, but she had no need to say 
a word in her own defence. For Geraldine at once 
rose up in arms in protest. 

" What a very crude remark, Mary," she said, 
with a slight uplifting of her shoulders. " Neither 
kind, nor true." 

And as she spoke she perched herself upon a 
stool at her sister's feet and leant her fair-haired, 
fluffy little head against her knee. Never mind, 
Ursula," she continued impulsively. "She is 
jealous, and a nasty, crumpy, horrid old thing." 

Ursula smiled and laid her hand softly upon her 
little sister's head. 

Mary turned her head and looked at them fixedly 
for a few seconds. Then she laughed. 

In her way she was exceedingly fond of both 
her sisters ; but it was little Jerry who was the 
darling of her heart. All the same, neither Ursula's 
flashing eyes nor Jerry's indignation turned her 
from her course. She was a young woman possessed 
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of ideas of her own, and she generally stuck to 
them. 

" I may be nasty and horrid and crumpy," she 
remarked, with an expression of quiet amusement 
on her face. " But I will be hanged if I am jealous ! 
I am not such a fool." 

** I think that you are rather a fool, Mary, if you 
make unpleasant remarks just now about Ursula," 
retorted Jerry. " People will be sure to say that 
you are envious, if you do." 

Mary smiled. She might be blunt and out- 
spoken, but she had a pleasant smile. " And just 
supposing that I do not care a jot what people say ? " 
she enquired, quietly. 

" You ought to care," replied Jerry decisively. 

** Perhaps so," agreed Mary. " But it is certain 
that I don't. So long as I am satisfied myself, that 
is quite enough for me. I never saw the fun of 
being like the man with the donkey. To please 
everyone is out of the question, so it is more prac- 
tical to give up the attempt" 

And so saying, she rose, crossed the room to- 
wards the fireplace, and paused on the hearthrug 
for a few minutes to look down with a smile into 
Ursula's beautiful, piquant face. 

" Yes my dear," she said, reflectively, " you cer- 
tainly flirted with Sir Edward. But mind you, I do 
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not blame you for it in the least It did nobody 
any harm ; not even his heir, because he is a 
millionaire ; and if the upshot has been a few extra 
thousands a year to you, well so much the better 
for us all." 

" I am much obliged to you for being the first 
person to so kindly suggest that I manoeuvred for 
such a result," replied Ursula, with ominously com- 
pressed lips. 

Mary frowned. If she had a pleasant smile, she 
certainly did not possess an equally pleasant frown. 

" I suggested nothing of the kind," she returned, 
shortly. " Because I should be sorry to think that 
any sister of mine would do any such thing as 
that." 

And with these words she turned away and left 
the room. 

Jerry's eyes followed her as she moved away, 
and as soon as she had gone she spoke. 

" If she did not mean to suggest that, I wonder 
what she did mean to suggest," she remarked 
drily. "I give Mary every credit for being a 
thoroughly kind-hearted creature at heart, but I do 
wish she wore her heart a trifle nearer her sleeve, 
because sometimes one is really apt to forget its 
existence. 

Ursula sighed. 
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" Yes," she said in quite a gentle tone of voice, 
" she is dreadfully crude, and one does feel having 
things like that said by one's own sister." 

"Yes, yes, of course," agreed Jerry quickly. 
" But after all we must remember that she would 
not let any other living soul say a disagreeable 
word about any of us." 

Ursula said nothing. She was out of temper 
with Mary. So much out of temper that it is 
doubtful if she appreciated the fact that Jerry was 
standing up for her. 

" Let us forget all about her, Ursula, darling," 
continued that young lady persuasively. " The 
question that really interests me is, what are you 
going to do with this money ? " 

Ursula brightened up again. 

" I am going to do ever so many things with it, 
Jerry," she replied quickly. " I am going to get 
you a couple of first-rate hunters and myself a 
coach and the best four-in-hand team that money 
can procure. The one thing which I am not going 
to do is to keep a penny of it." 

" I agree with you, Ursula, it would be a 
thousand pities to keep any of it. As to getting 
me a couple of hunters, you are a darling to think 
of it. And I shall certainly not refuse to accept 
them. I want them badly. We want a great 
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many things badly, Ursula, in spite of the fact that 
if we had any control over our own money we 
should each have five thousand a year." 

"Yes," agreed Ursula indignantly. "It is in- 
sufferable. I am sure papa had not the smallest 
idea what this horrid old Cadbury man was like. 
He may have been very fascinating when papa 
knew him in his youth. Personally, I doubt it. 
But there can be no doubt that now he is a most 
dreadful old bore and a most intolerable old 
screw.*' 

Jerry shook her head dolefully. The subject 
was one which she and Ursula had often thrashed 
threadbare, but which never became less substan- 
tial during the process. 

" There is one blessing that he has nothing to do 
with this money I have now inherited, and it will 
help us to get over the next few years in a 
passably endurable manner," continued Ursula, 
exultingly. " It will last until we are of age, Jerry, 
even if we go ahead as hard as we can and spend 
it." 

"Yes, that is a very happy thought," agreed 
Jerry. " And as you say, it will make things 
much more endurable. But ought you not to 
invest it, dear ? If you did you would have at 
least another thousand a year." 
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''I do not see that another thousand a year 
would do me any good, Jerry. Without it, I shall 
have quite enough. And we can but enjoy things 
once, and will probably never enjoy them so 
thoroughly as we shall now while we are young." 

"And pretty," added Jerry, looking up com- 
plaisantly with a naive little smile. 

Now Jerry was certainly justified in thinking 
that she was pretty. She was an exceedingly pretty 
girl ; but it was her sister Ursula who was the 
beauty of the family. 

She was more than a year older than Jerry in 
actual age, but at least half-a-dozen years older 
in manner, in experience and in ways. Even in 
her school days she had seemed grown-up, whereas 
Jerry would be in many respects a child for many 
years to come. 

Jerry was very small and very slight, a mere little 
doll in appearance, though she had not a very doll- 
like character. And Mr. Cadbury considered 
she was very fast and was brought far too much 
forward for her age. 

Ursula on the other hand was above medium 
height, and although, like Jerry's, her figure was 
slight, it gave the impression of perfect health and 
a certain amount of physical strength. 

Jerry's face was an extremely pretty one, but 
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Ursula's would have been better described as being 
beautiful. It was one of those rare faces in which 
strictly beautiful features are accompanied by a 
perfect complexion, without being marred by a 
lack of expression or a want of intelligence as 
many otherwise strictly beautiful faces are. 

The attitude she had taken, in the high-backed 
chair in which she was sitting, was perhaps more 
masculine than Mr. Cadbury would have quite 
approved of, but it was not ungraceful because 
nothing Ursula ever did was so. 

She had crossed one knee over the other, and 
was clasping it in her firm, well-shaped hands ; 
but in doing so she only displayed the tip of one 
remarkably well-cut little shoe, and a very small 
portion of open-worked silk stocking above the 
other. 

She passed over Jerry's remark, and for several 
seconds looked at her in thoughtful silence. 

" No, we will certainly spend the money, now 
that we have got it. All the same, I do wish 
people would not leave me money, Jerry. It may 
be very ungrateful of me, but I hate it." 

*' I think it is very ungrateful of you," said 
Jerry. " And as to hating it, I wish people never 
died, I hate that ; but since they do die, I should 
certainly not find fault with them if they left me 
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money. They might leave me any amount of it, I 
should still be grateful." 

" I daresay you would, Jerry. I am not I hate 
it," replied Ursula. 

" Then you should have made yourself less 
bewitching," said Jerry. 

Ursula made an impatient movement with her 
well shod little foot. 

"That is just the vexing part of it," she ex- 
claimed irately. " Of course that is what people 
say. And it is very horrid. As to bewitching old 
Sir Edward, I never did anything but contradict 
every single word he said." 

" Oh, I know that, Ursula," agreed Jerry, laugh- 
ingly. "But now that Mary is gone, may I 
not suggest that when a tiresome old man has 
arrived at an age when most people consider 
him a bore, and a very fascinating young 
lady takes the trouble to talk to him, that she 
may contradict him very often without causing 
offence, provided that she does it in a tactful 
kind of way," 

" You are as bad as Mary, Jerry," said Ursula. 
And what she said may have been true, but it is 
certain that if Jerry was as " bad as Mary," she 
did not annoy Ursula by her badness in at all a 
proportionate way. 
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" Perhaps I am," agreed Jerry. " All the same 
I shall not tell Miss Mary so." 

" No," agreed Ursula. " I know you will not do 
that. When you do a thing you do it pleasantly, 
but Mziry does not. What you said is true ? She 
is a horridly jealous old thing." 

" I think she is a little jealous, Ursula. But not 
horrid. Not really horrid." 

" Anyway, she says horrid things. She knows 
as well as you do that I only showed ordinary 
civility to Sir Edward." 

"Ah, yes," Jerry agreed. "But there is no 
doubt about it, Ulla, you have what the people 
about here call * a way ' with you. You sacrifice 
your own inclinations to those of other people, as 
a matter of course, and old gentlemen are not 
accustomed to being made such a first considera- 
tion as you contrive to make them. I heard a 
very clever and amusing woman say the other day 
that elderly and middle-aged Frenchwomen are 
much to be envied, because they are of such great 
importance, and are treated with such respect. 
To quote her words : * There, you see a young 
man with his mother on one arm and his grand- 
mother on the other, and his wife walking just in 
front ; and although the wife is, of course, of im- 
portance, the mother is of much more importance. 
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And as to ma grand mkrCy he plumes out his 
feathers with pride when he even looks at her 
or mentions her. Whereas in England wives are 
fortunate if they are just tolerated ; and as to 
mothers and grandmothers, in the opinion of the 
young people of the present day, if they are not 
burned and out of sight, they ought to be. It is 
the same with old men.* " 

Ursula shrugged her shoulders. " It is disgust- 
ing," she said. " But it is some consolation to 
remember that the day of reckoning is coming 
when we too will be old. Well, I was fond of Sir 
Edward, and I was sorry for the poor old man ; 
and if other people neglected paying ordinary 
homage to his old age, I will not say that I am 
sorry for the other people, though personally I 
dislike the fact that I have been paid for doing 
what they left undone. It is the fact that Sir 
Edward has left me this money which annoys me, 
I did not want it, and it is altogether a most tire- 
some thing for him to have done." 

Jerry looked a little grave. " Well, I must con- 
fess I wish he had not done it," she agreed 
thoughtfully. " Because, as you say, you did not 
especially want it, and it will cause a certain 
amount of discontent and gossip. But, as every- 
one knows, you never gave him the least en- 
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couragement, and you have been persistently 
declining the honour of becoming Lady Coryston 
for the last eighteen months or more. I really do 
not think he meant to annoy you, Ursula, when he 
left you nearly thirty thousand pounds." 

"I am sure that he did not," replied Ursula 
quickly. " He meant to be very kind. I likfed 
Sir Edward very much. I always did, and old as 
he was I am not sure that I might not have 
married him, if I had not felt quite convinced 
that it would be a great mistake for me to marry 
anybody." 

Jerry sighed. She was devoted to her sister, 
and although she did not in the least regret that 
she had not thrown herself away upon old Sir 
Edward Coryston, she did consider that it was a 
great pity Ursula had made up her mind that she 
did not wish to marry anybody. 

Already a great many men had wanted to marry 
Ursula ; and amongst them, if the truth was known, 
there was one man whom Jerry was very anxious 
that Ursula should marry. 

Not that she wanted to lose Ursula, but because, 
since their father's death, their home had not been 
particularly happy, and it had occurred to Jerry 
that if Ursula married then she would get away 
from it also s^nd make her home with Ursula. 

5 
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If Ursula married, then Mary would marry 
too, Mary had for some time past been engaged 
to be married, and if both her sisters married, then 
their guardian, Mr. Cadbury, would surely not 
trouble his head to make any arrangements about 
a chaperone. He would be content to let her live 
with Ursula. 

Because the man Jerry hoped that Ursula would 
marry was a young man so desirable in himself 
and his position, that young as she was, Jerry was 
shrewd enough to know that even Mr, Cadbury 
could not fail to be satisfied with him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JERRY. 

" I CANNOT think why you have taken that idea 
into your head, Ursula," she said a trifle impatiently. 
** It seems to be a very great pity." 

" I have not taken the idea at all, Jerry," replied 
her sister, quietly. " I always had it, and I cannot 
see why it is a pity. As things are we shall have 
a tiresome time of it until I am of age, but I shall 
be so in two and a half years, and after then I 
shall have as much money as I shall wish to spend, 
I shall be able to do anything I like, and I shall 
not have a trouble or anxiety in the world. If I 
married I should gain nothing, and it is more than 
probable that I should lose a great deal." 

Jerry raised her eyes and looked at her sister 
reflectively. She was young, inclined to be ro- 
mantic, and very impressionable. The dark eyes 
and manly figure of her sister's most desirable 
lover had won her entire sympathy. 

Jerry could not understand Ursula. She won- 
dered why she was so practical and so cold. 

5* 
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" Well, I do think it a pity," she returned, " I am 
quite sure you would make an admirable wife, 
Ursula." 

Ursula shook her head. " I like you to think 
so, Jerry," she said, gently. "All the same, I 
know that you are wrong. I am capricious^ 
erratic, self-willed and very hard to please. I 
do not think that those are the ingredients of 
which a good life's companion are made. I can 
get on quite nicely in society, Jerry, I know, 
because that amuses me, and when I am not 
amused I can take myself and my tantrums out 
of other people's way. But to be always at one's 
very best would not suit me at all. No, Jerry, I 
am best as I am." 

" But you need not always be at your very 
best, even if you did marry. Ursula. You are very 
nice at your second best in my opinion, and that 
would do very well sometimes," urged the younger 
girl naively, with a smile. 

" No, thank you, Jerry. I love power far too 
much to risk the loss of it by any second best 
display. Lovers are satisfactory creatures, but I 
am convinced that a husband would be an un- 
mitigated bore." 

" That is all very well," said Jerry, who although 
only sixteen had sense enough to have been sixty. 
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" but I expect women who do not marry find life a 
dull matter in their old age." 

Ursula laughed. " Now, do you think so ? " she 
questioned. " I do not agree with you at all. If 
one remains unmarried one knows just what one 
has to expect when one grows old, but if one 
married one would be certain to expect a great 
many things which one would be equally certain 
not to get." 

Jerry looked perplexed. There was something 
about Ursula which she could not understand. 
Young as she was she was old enough to realise 
that Ursula was much too old and cynical for her 
age- 

" Well, we know just what to expect now," she 
remarked drily. " We have to expect a great many 
changes in our present manner of living. Mr. 
Cadbury seems far from satisfied with our present 
life and conduct.'* 

There was a pause, during which Ursula looked 
thoughtful. At last she spoke. 

" I am not quite sure that Mr. Cadbury is not 
right for once, Jerry," was what she said. " I do 
not think myself that, now that Papa is dead. 
Miss Garfield is a sufficient chaperon for us." 

" I think she is simply lovely," .replied Jerry. 
** She is absolutely devoted to us, and I really do 
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not think she dare interfere with us in the very 
smallest way." 

" I like Miss Garfield very much, Jerry, but I do 
agree with Mr. Cadbury that she is not suited as 
a chaperone for us." 

" Chaperone or not," said Jerry, " I tell you 
plainly I do not mean to have her sent away," 

" Well, as you ought to be in the school-room 
for another year at least, no doubt Mr. Cadbury 
will let her stay," replied Ursula, rather indifferently 
She had never shared in her young sister's de- 
votion for Miss Garfield; perhaps because it was 
Jerry, who had always been first favourite with 
that good lady. 

" She shall certainly stay," said Jerry, in a very 
decided tone of voice. 

" I thought you hated your lessons ? " suggested 
Ursula. 

" So I do," replied Jerry. " That is one reason 
why Miss Garfield must stay. I can-square the old 
dear beautifully, and do just as few or as many 
lessons as I like." 

Ursula turned her head and looked at her young 
sister reflectively. And there was a rather troubled 
expression, as she did so, in her beautiful eyes. 

" I know that we all have the character of being 
as mad as hatters, Jerry," she remarked, " but I 
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think it is a pity that you should grow up an 
utter ignoramus. There is a medium between 
being that and a blue stocking, and that medium is, 
in my opinion, a thing to be desired." 

" My dear girl, there is not the smallest chance 
of my growing up an ignoramus ! Ask Miss Gar- 
field. I am brilliant 1 simply brilliant ! " replied 
Jerry, with a smile. 

"I know you are brilliant, Jerry," agreed her 
sister quietly. *• I know that you can learn nearly 
anything in a [quarter of the time it would take 
most people to do it If you were a boy you 
would be maddening. So far as examinations go, 
you would have the world at your feet, and you 
would end by doing nothing at all. It would be 
all so easy, that you would not even try. You 
would laugh and kick it away." 

" Being a girl, it is fortunate that it is so, dear,'' 
returned Jerry, lightly. " I shall not have to earn 
my living, and so it is desirable I should not be- 
come too clever to live contentedly amongst the 
ordinary everyday people of the world." 

Ursula laughed. 

"The question is, whether ordinary, everyday 
people will find it possible to get on with such a 
madcap, hare-brained creature as you, Jerry," she 
replied. 
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" I cannot see that I am any more hare-brained 
than you," said Jerry. " It is you and not I who 
startle people out of their wits by upsetting them 
right and left as you fly past them in that tandem 
of yours. I wonder what the chaperone will say 
about your tandem, Ursula. It was a decided 
shock to our enemy when he heard that you 
careered about the lanes in it." 

"We must trust that the chaperone will have 
some sense," replied Ursula, hopefully. 

" She is hardly likely to have much if she is to be 
selected by old Cadbury," said Jerry. 

" I believe that, fortunately for us, Lady Adela 
Drydown has taken the old atrocity in hand," re- 
turned Ursula. " She knows him, and she gave me 
a half-promise that she would save us from his 
clutches as far as she could." 

Jerry looked troubled. 

" I am. not so very sure that I care much more 
for Lady Adela than I do for Mr. Cadbury," was 
what she said. 

" My dear Jerry I " remonstrated her sister, with 
much surprise. 

" Oh, it is all very well for you, Ursula," replied 
Jerry a little impiatiently. Lady Adela thinks you 
are charming and that nothing you can do is wrong. 
But my case is quite different She considers that 
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I am a child yet, and that I am a most forward 
little minx." 

Ursula laughed. 

" How do you know that, Jerry? " she enquired^ 
" I am sure that she never told you so." 

" Of course not," replied Jerry. " Though I am 
convinced that there have been times when she 
would have dearly liked to do so. You do not 
hunt, Ursula, you see, so you do not come so im- 
mediately under her ladyship's eye. No, take my 
word for it, my dear ; when Lady Adela speaks to 
Mr. Cadbury of those terrible Miss Gilberts, she 
means me^ 

Ursula again laughed, but did so with a rather 
anxious expression in her eyes. 

Jerry having launched out into a pet grievance, 
continued warmly, heeding neither the expression 
nor the laugh : 

" I was so amused when she kindly suggested 
that we went to Greenshire, and spent a winter 
there, in this house Sir Edward has left you. I 
do not think that you saw through that suggestion, 
Ursula. But I did! It was made solely and 
wholly in the hope of getting rid of me." 

"I think that you over-value your own im- 
portance, Jerry," replied her sister quietly. " And 
that Lady Adela merely suggested it because 
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she thought that it would be a pleasant little 
change." 

" Do you indeed, Ursula ? " said Jerry, wrinkling 
up her little nose in a manner suggestive of dis- 
dain and doubt " Well, I do not think that would 
be a pleasant change at all." 

" As to that," said Ursula calmly, " you can know 
nothing about it. From your point of view the 
change might be almost more than pleasant, as I 
believe Grasserton is one of the best hunting 
quarters in the world." 

"Oh, no doubt," agreed Jerry, drily. "But 
you forget that although not the rose, I was 
near it and that Sir Edward honoured me by 
having me to spend a week with him and his 
antiquated sister last year. On that occasion 
I was taken out hunting on one of Sir Edward's 
best hunters, and although the horse was a 
beauty, and the sport was undeniable, I did not 
enjoy myself in the very least degree in the 
world. 

" Why ? " enquired Ursala, in a tone intended to 
be severe, because she knew what the reply would 
be, and told herself that it was one of which she 
ought to disapprove. 

"Because there was not a man that I could 
see there under two hundred," replied Jerry with 
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rising ire. " A set of the very most grumpy, 
bearish old creatures I ever saw ; who thought of 
nothing but the hounds and their own importance, 
and looked upon me as being 'another tiresome 
woman,' and nothing more ! " 

"Whereas it ought to have been something 
less," remarked Ursula, "because you are not a 
woman, only a child." 

" I am not a child hercy^ said Jerry, " or a 
* woman' either. I am a favoured individual 
whom they all adore." 

"You are the most conceited individual in the 
world, Jerry, that is what you are." 

" So Lady Adela thinks," replied Jerry. " That 
is one reason why she would like to send me off to 
Grasserton, where there are no men, and more 
important still, no soldiers, to adore." 

Ursula looked grave. 

" You are much too old for your age, Jerry. I 
agree with Lady Adela in thinking that it is a 
pity that a girl of sixteen should be such an 
abominable little flirt. Because you are a flirt, 
Jerry — there is no denying it! Only I do wish 
that you would not talk quite so openly about it. 
It is not the thing to do." 

" Bother the thing ! " said Jerry, " though I am 
awfully grateful for your kindly advice. For 
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myself, if one feels a thing, I cannot see that there 
is any use in bottlhig it up." 

Ursula shook her head. 

" I cannot understand it," she said plaintively. 
" We know absolutely no boys, and yet you talk as 
if you had been educated at a boys' school. We en- 
courage you and laugh at you, because you amuse 
us, and you are you ; but I am afraid it is a pity." 

" Rubbish ! " said Jerry. " What possible harm 
can it do ? — and especially since I am wise enough 
to be all things to all people." 

"But that is just what you are not, Jerry!" 
protested her sister. " And I know quite well that 
you and your sayings and doings are a very great 
shock to a great many people." 

" And what a dull place this social world of ours 
would be if there were no people in it who 
did things which shocked other people," was the 
lightly-given reply. 

"But it is a pity it should be you who shock 
them, Jerry," said Ursula," laying one of her 
shapely little hands on her sister's fair fluffy head, 
"when you are not fast or boyish in reality, but 
simply the most bewitching little creature in the 
world, and the very dearest." 

" That is much nicer, Ursula," said Jerry. " You 
are a dear." 
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** If I am a dear, perhaps you will try to be a 
little less boyish in your manner, just to please 
me," was the persuasively-given reply. 

" I would do nearly anything I could to please 
you," replied Jerry with sincerity, " but when you 
ask me to become somebody who is not me at all, 
but some otjier person, you ask rather a hard 
thing." 

She moved across the room to a long glass as 
she spoke, and for a few seconds stood with her 
back to Ursula, slightly altering the position of the 
black silk butterfly bow which reposed beneath 
the stiff white collar round her prietty throat. 
Then she turned round and looked at her sister. 

" By being boyish in my manner I suppose you 
mean fast ? " she remarked quietly. 

Ursula considered the question for a second or 
two and then replied : " I hardly know, Jerry, but 
I suppose I do." 

" Exactly," said Jerry. " It is that that people 
say, I know. They say that you and I and Mary 
are all *fast,' but that I 'take the cake' and am 
the fsLstest of the three." 

" I believe that they do, Jerry," agreed Ursula, 
rather gravely, " and we laugh about it very often. 
But I am doubtful if it is a desirable thing for them 
to say." 
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" The question is what people mean when they 
say * fast,' " returned the younger girl. " In our 
case I fancy that they simply mean that we are 
not quite like everybody else. And take my word 
for it, Ursula, that the woman who is called fast 
because she rides and shoots and wears thick 
boots, is a far better - hearted, more desirable 
human being than the woman who sits at home 
and abuses her and everybody else." 

" A cut at Lady Adela," said Ursula, laughing. 

" Perhaps it was," agreed Jerry. 

"And all because Lady Adela does not like 
boyish girls. 

" Perhaps it was," agreed Jerry again, " because 
it is certain that her ladyship and I are not sym- 
pathetic to each other in the least. As everybody 
knows she likes men ever so much better than she 
likes women, and yet she cannot understand why 
I should do so too, and as well as doing that I like 
boys ever so much better than I like girls. I would 
have given nearly anything to be a boy, Ursula. 
It was real hard luck that I was born a girl." 

Ursula was thoughtful for a short time. 

" No, Jerry," she said, at last, " I do not think 
it was. There is a great deal said about how 
much better a time of it men have than women, 
but I never could see it, myself." 
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" Oh, you are a complete ass, Ursula," retorted 
Jerry. " You always were." 

"I am a complete woman," replied Ursula. 
" That is the truth. I like to drive a tandem and 
to fish and shoot, but I am a woman for all that, 
to my finger tips." 

" You are, Ursula," agreed Jerry. " And as to 
the fishing and shooting, it is all a matter of 
fashion. When every other woman in society 
rides a bike, and the other one who don't is 
quite out of the swim, I will be hanged if I can 
see why one should not fish and shoot and drive 
a coach and four without being thought * fast ' for 
doing so." 

At that moment Mary re-entered the room. 
Standing in the doorway, she had heard her 
youngest sister's speech. 

She laughed. "Nor do I," said she. "Be- 
cause I do all those things myself. I would not 
have one word to say about it, if you and Ursula 
did only those things. It is the fact that you 
both are born coquettes that / object to. That 
and nothing else." 

" I do not know about Ursula," retorted Jerry, 
stoutly. "But I am quite sure I am not a 
coquette. I merely have no very great objection 
to a little flirti^tion in a very mild way." 
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'' And tkat is quite as much the fashion as 
cycling," put in Ursula, who, when Mary was 
there, always made a point of taking Jerry's part 

"Don't talk to me about fashion," said Mary. 
" I have no patience with it I want you young 
people to grow up good women and ladies. That 
is all I want And now come out to the stables. 
My new horse has just arrived." 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A woman's dress. 

For several minutes Cecil Crawford stood before 
the looking-glass in his mother's room. It was 
not a very big one, nor was it very clear ; but it 
reflected back a sight which fairly astounded him. 
It seemed to him that it was impossible that 
what he saw could be a reflection of himself. 

There was certainly no doubt that his trans- 
formation into a young lady was remakably 
cleverly done. Standing quite still in front of 
that looking-glass, he really looked like one. 
More than that, he not only looked like a 
young woman, but like a thoroughly nice young 
woman, which for the purpose Mr. Crawford had 
in view, was just as well. 

Of course the fact that he had a singularly fair 
skin and a very pleasant face, had been of the 
greatest service to them ; as had also his figure, 
which, although muscular, was slight and 
possessed an inward curve from the shoulders 
to the waist, which in an older man and a 
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different one, might have suggested the proba- 
bility of stays. 

A very fashionable wig, with a fringe low on 
the forehead, and a smart, neat arrangement of 
coils and waves behind, made his face less strictly 
good-looking than it really was, but very much 
more womanly and pretty. This wig was of a 
shade of brown, darker than the close-cropped 
hair it covered, but not sufficiently so to look 
unnatural. 

Indeed it was to ensure the fact that it did look 
natural that Mr. Crawford had chosen that rather 
darker shade of brown. Cecil's own hair so 
closely resembled the shade of which wigs are 
generally made and hair is so often dyed, that 
to have had the colour of it exactly copied would 
have been imprudent. 

As to his costume ; a tailor-made coat and 
skirt suited him very well, and he had but lately 
taken off a black serge dress of this description ; 
but he was now attired in a much more ambitious 
and womanly way, and it was really marvellous 
how well he looked in it 

A crepon skirt, cut very narrow on the hips and 
full at the hem, in the most approved style of the 
moment, and a soft silk blouse much trimmed with 
chiffon and ribbon, would hardly be supposed to 
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be a suitable costume for a young gentleman of 
nineteen. But Cecil Crawford looked really well 
in it. 

After a long look at his own reflection he 
turned and met his mother's eyes. His own were 
brim full of amusement 

" I say, mother, I must say you do thoroughly 
understand the art of * making up,' " he announced 
emphatically. " I never saw anything better 
done." 

Mrs. Crawford, who was standing close by, 
admiring her handiwork, made a sudden move- 
ment forward and laid an anxious hand upon his 
arm. 

" Oh, take care^ Cecil, do ! " she exclaimed 
breathlessly. " You will crumple that chiffon hope- 
lessly, if you hitch your shoulders about like 
that" 

Cecil stood stock still. 

" Any harm done ? " he enquired, in a voice almost 
as anxious as hers had been. 

She gave a little touch to the flounce which 
edged his collar, and turned him carefully round so 
as to thoroughly inspect it behind. 

" Not much yet," she replied, with a sigh of relief. 
" But you really must not do that again, Cecil 
or the effect will be most disastrous." 

6* 
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" I had better get the thing off," said Cecil. " But 
you must just give me a hand, mother, or Til upset 
the whole apple-cart with my clumsy fingers." 

Mrs. Crawford laughed. Then she shook her 
head. 

"You must certainly not take it off," she 
replied, with decision " You must practise wearing 
it You really must, Cecil." 

" Another time, if you please," objected Cecil. 
" I've been at this job for two hours and forty- 
three minutes already, and Fm clean worn out." 

His mother looked bothered. 

"But it will not do for you to be worn out so 
soon, Cecil," she urged, anxiously. "We only have 
a fortnight before you will have to keep it up all 
day long, remember." 

" Good Lord ! " returned Cecil, with an immense 
sigh. And then, overcome by the magnitude of 
the thought, he flopped himself down into a chair 
there was close by. 

" Oh, Cecil ! " exclaimed Mrs. Crawford, aghast. 
"What have you done now? What an awful 
crack ! " 

A moment before Cecil had been feigning con- 
sternation, he now felt it in earnest. There cer- 
tainly had been a tremendous crack, and it had 
sobered him. 
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He sat quite still, and looked apologetically up 
into his mother's face. 

" Tm afraid it*s all up this time," he said gravely. 
" What shall I do ? If I get up I may make bad 
worse. I leave myself entirely in your hands." 

Mrs. Crawford's pretty face relaxed. She smiled, 
and then laughed. 

"Oh, it is probably only the gathers, or the 
skirt wrenched away from your belt," she replied, 
reassuringly. " You had better get up, Cecil, and 
let me see." 

Cecil sat still, made a wry face, and shook his 
head. 

" I do not think it would be wise," he replied, 
solemnly. " I really dare not risk it, mother." 

" Nonsense, Cecil," she protested, " Get up at 
once. I have little doubt that I can set it all right 
with a pin." 

Another wry face from Master Cecil. 

" No, mother," he replied, " Til be hanged if you 
do ! I bar any more pins." 

" Cecil," she said sternly, with a dancing ex- 
pression in her eyes which belied the severity of 
her tone. "Do what you are told. You must 
learn to master the fact that pins are a necessity 
in women's clothes." 

" Oh, I've learnt that by heart already, mother," 
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replied Cecil. " I am not likely to forget it 
either, it has been a bitter experience. The 
only part of it I cannot understand is why they 
need always be rammed in right up to the 
head." 

" I have only pricked you twice, Cecil," she pro- 
tested, "and on both of those occasions it was 
entirely your own fault." 

"I have not a doubt of it, mother," he 
agreed. " But as to your only having pricked me 
twice, I beg your pardon. I can bear as much as 
most fellows without flinching, and I've borne it 
like a man, with the exception of those two 
extraordinarily bad occasions when I gave way 
and howled." 

" Rubbish," she replied. " Get up, and let me see 
what harm is really done." 

" I am sorry not to obey you promptly, mother 
and I am aware that it is awfully bad form for 
me to sit here like a blockhead, while you are 
standing ; but honestly I can't do it. I dare not 
get up to save my life." 

"Cecil, you really must be serious," she pro- 
tested. " This is a great joke, of course, but it has 
a serious side." 

" By Jove, it has ! " said Cecil. " I am with you 
there. I've known many serious things, but 
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nothing to come near this. It is the most serious 
thing I ever undertook to do." 

" Let us grant that, and begin to look at it from 
its serious side," she agreed, *• Everything is going 
on as well as it possibly can do, and that is im- 
mensely satisfactory. The only thing which re- 
mains imperfect is the way you act the part, and 
we must practise away at that until you act it as 
well as you look it." 

"Tm doubtful myself if I ever shall, mother," 
said Cecil. "But you are a wonderful woman, 
and I place myself entirely in your hands." 

" That is a dear, good boy," she replied, kissing 
him (a proceeding he found it easier to bear 
because he really loved her immensely, and even 
a mother's kisses are none the less agreeable for 
the fact that she happens to be young and ex- 
tremely pretty). "Between us we will soon 
master what at present seems a difficulty." 

" I will do my best to be hopeful," replied Cecil. 
"But if we are to go on studying to-night, I 
suggest we have tea before we make a fresh 
start. I am really not joking. I am fairly tired 
out." 

" Really, Cecil ? " she enquired, in a sympathetic 
tone. 

" Yes, really," replied Cecil. " It's nothing to 
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make a fuss about, of course ; but I am done to 
a turn." 

" Then let us have tea by all means," said his 
mother, moving towards the bell. 

Cecil was on his feet in a moment His 
manners were one of his strong points. 

In two strides he had overtaken her, and in two 
more had his hand upon the bell. 

A long peal sounded through the house, 
followed by a still louder scream from Cecil. 

"Take it out, mother, for Heaven's sake," he 
said. "Here, Sarah, Susan, Jane, whatever is 
your name, come here at once and take it out" 

"What is it, Cecil?" enquired his mother, 
rushing to the rescue, while the lodging-house 
waiting-maid stood in the doorway and stared at 
the scene aghast 

"The back of my neck there," he explained 
hurriedly. " Miles in it too. One of those con- 
founded pins ! " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A DRESS REHEARSAL. 

Tea had been brought in, and the maid who had 
brought it in had retired. Cecil, sitting in an 
uncomfortable attitude on the edge of a chair, 
held a tea-cup in his hand. 

The door had but recently closed on the maid's 
retreating form, and until then there had been 
silence in the room. 

It was Cecil who broke it. 

" Don't you think it is a bit dangerous, mother ? 
Are we not letting that woman into our secrets ? " 
he enquired. 

" No, Cecil, I really do not think so," she replied. 

We are totally unknown here, and nobody who 
knows us is aware that we are in London. As to 
your dressing up and this maid-of-all-work 
knowing it, I have let it be understood that you 
are going to take part in some theatricals." 

"Which is pretty near the truth," remarked 
Cecil drily. 

" Sufficiently so, at any rate," agreed his mother, 
quietly. 
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Cecil looked at her reflectively. The future 
now so near, often weighed upon him like lead. 
It was his way to make light of most things, and 
to see the humorous side of nearly everything, 
but for all that there were times when he felt 
bothered. 

"How long is it since you have seen Lady 
Adela Drydown ? " he enquired abruptly. 

** More than fifteen years," said Mrs. Crawford 
" You were a baby then, and I do not believe she 
ever even saw you." 

" It has evidently been her impression that I 
was a girl," said Cecil. " The idea that you had 
a daughter has been started by her, since it was 
she who told Mr. Cadbury about you." 

" Exactly, Cecil." 

" She lives in Blankshire, not very far from this 
place we are going to, does she not ? " enquired 
Cecil 

"I believe so. It's a bore," said Mrs. Craw- 
ford. 

" It may be more than a bore unless the woman 
is a complete idiot," returned Cecil. 

" It will be best not to depend so much upon 
her being an idiot, as upon my being a passably 
clever woman. We will carry it through somehow 
or other between us, Cecil." 
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" I Will do my best," said Cecil, stolidly. " But 
I fear it will be an uncommonly bad one." 

"Just at present it certainly does seem rather 
hopeless," she replied, with a smile. "I wonder 
what woman you have seen who held her cup of 
tea like that, Cecil ? " 

Cecil looked at the cup of tea in his hand. 
"Why, what in the name of fortune is wrong 
now, mother?" he exclaimed, in a rather injured 
tone of voice. 

Then he raised the offending cup to his lips and 
drank its contents at a draught. 

His mother laughed. 

" My dear boy, do just watch me and see how 
I hold my cup and drink my tea," she remon- 
strated, quietly. " That is the worst of boys and 
men, they have no observation." 

" I should have said that some men have more 
than their share," replied Cecil. "Fve known 
several who had a lot ; old Exmouth, for one, 
would have been bad to beat at it." 

"Old Exmouth" was the head master at the 
school Cecil had been at. 

" No doubt," said Mrs. Crawford. " I could wish 
that he had imparted that particular trait to you." 

There was a moment's silence, then a sudden 
exclamation from Cecil. 
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" I've got it, mother ! I see just how it is done. 
Give me another cup of tea, and I promise I will 
not disappoint you this time." 

She refilled his cup, and watched him take it, 
with much interest and amusement in her eyes. 

He was a most admirable mimic ; and presently 
she began to laugh, and laughed until tears stood 
in her eyes. 

Cecil gingerly put down his empty cup and 
grinned at her. 

"Stop giggling, mother, do," he remonstrated, 
with that easy familiarity which comes so naturally 
as a result of years of mutual friendship and 
understanding. " The thing is, did I do it well ? " 

She was still laughing. 

"Too well, Cecil. Almost too well," was her 
reply. 

" Overdid it, eh ? " enquired Cecil. 

" I can hardly say," replied his mother. " No, I 
really do not think that you overdid it. Only it 
was very, very funny." 

" Then it won't do," said Cecil, promptly. " But, 
in spite of my lack of observation, I could have 
told you it would not do. It will not suit my style 
to be an extremely fashionable young woman. 
It will never do for me to cultivate having 'a 
manner.* " 
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" No, no ; of course not. I see it will not," she 
readily agreed, laughing still at the remembrance. 
" But on the other hand it will not do for you to 
do things as men do them. All their movements 
are so totally different." 

"Of course they are," agreed Cecil. "But I 
hope that I can work the thing somehow or other. 
Look at this, mother. Do you think that some- 
think like this might do ? " 

He altered his position, took up the empty cup 
again, and after holding it for a few seconds raised 
it to his lips. Then he returned it to the saucer, 
and looked at her with an expression in his eyes 
and on his face which she had never seen there 
before. 

Then he rushed headlong into a flow of small 
talk, all about nothing it is true, but admirably 
well done, if to imitate a certain type of woman's 
talk was the object in view. Nor did he leave it 
until his imaginary cup of tea was finished, and 
his mother was gazing at him in almost breathless 
astonishment. 

He paused as abruptly as he had begun, set 
down his cup again, and enquired quietly : 

"Will that do, mother? If it won't, I am 
afraid the case is hopeless. It is the best I can 
do." 
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" My dear Cecil, it was admirable," she hastened 
to assure him. "Simply admirable! I could 
imagine nothing better done. You are a born 
actor. And I said that you had no observa- 
tion! Well, Cecil, I shall certainly never say 
that again." 

He smiled and looked a little awkward, as most 
people do when praised. 

"That is all right," he replied with would-be 
indifference. " I am glad you think it will do." 

"I am so sure that it will do, that I really 
see no use in our having any further dress re- 
hearsals. I see that you are to be trusted with the 
part, and that when it comes to the point you will 
rise to the occasion." 

" I wish I could be quite sure of that, mother," 
repeated Cecil, a little ruefully. ** Though I do 
think that it will be easier to act the part to an 
audience than to do it in cold blood when there is 
only you to see it done." 

" Oh, you will do it beautifully," she assured 
him. " The only fault I see now is your way of 
walking. Now that one comes to think about it, 
you have a peculiarly manly kind of walk." 

" I expect I must moderate my movements alto- 
gether," agreed Cecil. " All the same, it will not 
do for me to take short little steps like you do, 
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mother. That would be overdoing it. In you it 
is charming, but if I did it, it would be a farce. 
I must walk like those Tarlington girls do, if I 
can manage it I think that would be about the 
thing." 

" Excellent, Cecil," she replied, leaning forward 
as she spoke and looking up at him with sparkling 
eyes. 

She looked wonderfully pretty just then. The 
extra pink in her cheeks and the animated ex- 
pression on her face, seemed to take several years 
off her age. It was one of those moments in 
which, always young-looking, she really looked 
little more than a child. 

Cecil met her eyes and smiled. 

She had certainly done him an injustice when 
she had accused him of lacking observation. He 
was a most observant boy. And he did not fail to 
observe how attractive she was looking. 

There was no one in the world Cecil admired 
half so much as his mother. To him she was 
not only the dearest, but the most beautiful, woman 
in the world. 

He was genuinely pleased now, because she was 
pleased. Quite apart from the fact that if he was 
going to undertake this thing, it was certainly 
desirable that he should do it well, it gave him 
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real pleasure to see that sparkle of satisfaction in 
his mother's eyes. 

He got up and crossed the room towards the 
glass again. This time he was on his mettle and 
the way he did it was clever. 

" Capital, Cecil ! " she exclaimed. " Really it is 
difficult to believe that you are you. Before long 
I shall begin to believe that I really have a 
daughter." 

** No ; look here, mother, don't go and do that," 
he remonstrated, with his eyes fixed upon his own 
reflection with a criticising stare. " It will make 
it uncommonly awkward if you do. I am rather 
funking the fact that it will be a bit awkward 
anyhow, but if you go and get mixed and forget 
about it, there is no saying what might happen. It 
really would not do." 

" No, no ; of course I shall not forget really, 
Cecil," she assured him, smilingly, " and I cannot 
see that it will matter so enormously even if I do." 

Cecil looked very dubious. 

"You always look at things through rose- 
coloured spectacles, mother," he returned. " I have 
never known you use any others." 

" And I hope you never will, Cis. I am quite 
sure you would not like me a bit if they were 
blue." 
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He turned and looked at her and smiled. 

" No, I shouldn't," he replied, " that is true. I 
hope to goodness these young women will not 
bother you — we have got on so admirably and 
been so happy together that we do not know what 
gloominess or depression means. If these abomi- 
nable young women give you any trouble, mother, 
I will lead them a regular dance for their pains, 
ril stand a good deal personally from them, but I 
warn them they had better be on their p's and q's 
in their behavioul* towards you." 

" Dear Cis," she returned softly, " I know that 
quite well, and I like to know it ; but we must 
both remember that it is to our interest to get on 
with the Miss Gilberts, and that it is I who must 
mind my p's and q*s." 

" Not a bit of it," said Cecil. " You are to be 
the model upon which they are to mould their 
future conduct. We go there to polish them up, 
remember — and we will do it, mother." 

Mrs. Crawford laughed. 

" I do not think they will find us very formid- 
able, Cecil," she replied, " and I have an idea that 
we shall probably like them and get on with them 
very well. Mr. Cadbury does not approve of them, 
but that does not prove that we shall not do so. 
It seems to me that all that is required is that 

7 
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they should learn a little worldly wisdom, which 
means how to do a questionable thing in a way 
which makes it unquestionable, and a wrong thing 
without being found out. It ought not to be a 
difficult matter to teach them that" 

" Perhaps not," said Cecil. " There is one thing 
certain, they will not learn anything questionable 
or wrong from you. But I am far from being 
as hopeful about them as you are. I have a pre* 
sentiment that they arie going to be a thorn in my 
side, and a bore." 

" I thought it so very lucky on your account 
that they liked hunting and sport and out-door 
life generally," returned his mother. "I thought 
it would make it more enjoyable for you." 

" That is so like a woman, if you will pardon my 
saying so, mother. Just fancy hunting and shoot- 
ing and fishing in the constant company of three 
girls ! Can you not understand that the sport 
will be absolutely nil ? " 

" No, I cannot," replied his mother, " because I 
feel nearly certain that each girl will have her own 
especial amusement, and that you will find that 
you will only be hampered by the society of one 
of them at a time." 

" Heavens ! " murmured Cecil, " that is indeed 
the last straw ! Let us give up talking about it 
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to-night, mother, or there is no saying that I may 
not be reduced to giving the whole thing up." 

" You silly boy," said Mrs. Crawford, laughing 
as she spoke. 

" That is all very nice, mother, but you know 
that last suggestion of yours really was rather hot. 
So far as 1 go, take my word for it, so long as those 
three young ladies — well never mind. In for a 
penny, in for a pound 1 Tve said I will do it, and 
I will do it, if it can be done." 



7' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MRS. AND MISS CRAWFORD ARRIVE AT LEITII. 

Time passes quickly ; and none the less so when 
we wish it not to do so. 

The fifteenth of August had been the date upon 
which Mr. Cadbury had expressed a wish that Mrs. 
Crawford should go to Leith Manor ; and Cecil's 
outfit had hardly been finished before that day 
arrived. 

His mother had spent a good deal of money 
over that outfit of his; more than was at all 
prudent, indeed. But then, Mrs. Crawford was not 
a prudent woman, she had a soul above it ; and as 
to Cecil, who might have tried to prevent quite so 
many purchases being made, had he known the 
cost of them, he knew nothing about the cost of 
women's clothes. 

A large dress basket with C. C. in very large 
greep letters, was quite full of his new things ; and 
the fact that he insisted upon taking a couple of 
portmanteau;^ crammed with his old ones, had been 
a bone of contention over which he and his mother 
had fought a battle royal. 
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It had ended in his mother's giving way. After 
all, if he kept those portmanteaux carefully locked, 
there was no great reason why they should not 
accompany them. Ladies very often do take a 
portmanteau about with them ; they are so useful 
for boots and heavy things. 

It need hardly be said that there was a certain 
amount of excitement about their start. They left 
the lodgings they were in on the previous day, and 
went to an hotel. It required a certain amount of 
diplomacy to turn Cecil into a young lady even 
then. Or at any rate he and his mother imagined 
that it did so. 

As a matter of fact, at a big hotel, where they 
were only a number, it was not really a difficult 
thing to do. Cecil changed his things in his 
mother's room, and had luncheon with her after- 
wards as her lady friend. He then bade her adieu, 
and made his way to King's Cross, where shortly 
afterwards his mother joined him, bringing with 
her her own luggage, which included Cecil's new 
box, and her son's portmanteaux. 

Thus they started on their journey. Mrs. and 
Miss Crawford, until such time as they considered 
that the game they were playing was played out. 

Meanwhile at Leith Manor, great had been the 
excitement there also, all that day. None of the 
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Miss Gilberts were looking forward very greatiy to 
the advent of this Mrs. Crawford, who was coining 
by Mr. Cadburj^'s orders, to chaperon them and 
amend their ways ; but they all three agreed in 
thinking that if Mrs, Crawford's coming was a bore 
Miss Crawford's was a very much greater one. 

They were girls themselves, and they did not 
always agree as to their likes and dislikes, but they 
were all agreed that they could not tolerate other 
girls. 

Even Ursula agreed on that point, though of the 
three sisters she disliked the idea of their having a 
chaperon much the least. She thought that if only 
she did not prove to be a stiff, prim, tiresome kind 
of woman, her presence at Leith Manor would 
not be objectionable. In spite of many things 
which Ursula did, of which many people did not 
approve, she was the one of the three who gave 
the most consideration to doing the right thing. 

But what possible use Miss Crawford was going 
to be to them, Ursula altogether failed to see. In 
her opinion three young women in one house were 
too many, and a fourth would bring the balance 
down heavily on the wrong side. 

All the same they were one and all a little 
curious as to what kind of a girl she might be, and 
whether she was good-looking or plain. 
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As the hour drew near for their arrival, Ursula 
and Jerry wended their way down into the draw- 
ing-room ; but Mary, who always acted in a manner 
of her own, elected to go out on the hills for the 
afternoon. It is not impossible that she had an 
idea that Mrs. Crawford would object strongly to 
the fact that she liked shooting, and that it was 
her intention to do everything she could do to 
shock her. 

It is also possible that both Ursula and Jerry 
believed that Mrs. Crawford would be easily 
shocked. If so, her appearance upon the scene did 
much to take away that delusion. 

She was essentially one of those women who lay 
themselves out to be agreeable to their fellow- 
creatures and to win popularity, and she entered 
the Leith Manor drawing-room with her most 
winning smile upon her face, confident that if the 
good-will of these young ladies was to be won, she 
would quickly win it. 

One glance told her just what she had to ex- 
pect. Ursula was inclined to be very polite and 
very distant. Jerry was affable, but on the de- 
fensive. 

" How kind of you to wait in for me," she said 
as soon as the first formal greetings were over. 
"It is such a lovely afternoon too. And of 
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course, I know that my coming must be a dread- 
ful bore." 

Miss Crawford had so far kept in the background, 
but she came forward now. 

"An awful bore, I should imagine," she added, 
and then looked at first one and then the other 
Miss Gilbert, as if to defy them to contradict the 
statement. . 

They in their turn looked at Miss Crawford. 
She was not in the least what they had imagined 
she would be, and her voice rather startled them. 

They looked again. They did not quite know 
what to think of her ; but it occurred to Jerry that 
there was something about her which was not un- 
sympathetic. 

It was Ursula who hastened to exclaim, in a 
voice which belied her words, that the advent of 
Mrs. Crawford and her daughter did not bore 
them in the least. 

Mrs. Crawford laughed. Her laugh was most 
reassuring. 

"Thank you for saying so. Miss Gilbert," she 
replied, " but I feel quite confident, from what Mr. 
Cadbury told me, that he has succeeded in rubbing 
you up thoroughly the wrong way, and making 
you think that I am a most disagreeable kind of 
person." 
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She took a cup of tea from Ursula's hand as she 
said it, and then paused to bestow an anxious 
frown upon Cecil, who had dashed suddenly for- 
ward, and was beginning to hand about bread-and- 
butter and tea-cakes. 

He coloured, and putting down the plates con- 
taining them, suddenly retired into the background 
again. 

Jerry's eyes were fixed upon him. She smiled 
and followed him into his retreat 

" Please make yourself at home," she said en- 
couragingly. " We shall like you all the better for 
it here. The place is called Leith Manor, but 
Liberty Hall would be a much more suitable name 
for it." 

" I beg your pardon," stammered Cecil, who 
had an idea she was laughing at him. ^* I quite 
forgot." 

" Go on forgetting, then," said Jerry. " I feel 
that we shall get on like a house on fire if you will 
not be stiff and stand-offish and formal here " 

Cecil looked down curiously at her. It struck 
him that she was rather an odd little atom of 
humanity, but that that did not prevent her being 
an uncommonly pretty girl. 

He laughed. 

"Oh, I shall not be stiflf or stand-offish," he 
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replied. " And as to our getting on together, I feel 
convinced of it." 

Jerry raised her eyes to his face in an enquiring 
kind of manner. She was a little puzzled. She had 
never met a young lady with quite so deep a 
voice, or manly a laugh, and that was saying a great 
deal, because Jerry's friends essentially belonged to 
the manly class of young women. 

She had expected that Miss Crawford would be a 
" simpering idiot of a girl," as she stated to Mary on 
the previous day ; and now that she found that in 
this idea she had been quite wrong, she was 
wondering greatly how it was that Mr. Cadbury 
had selected this Miss Crawford for the post of 
their companion. 

She sat down upon a sofa near at hand, and 
signified by a gesture that she wished Miss Craw- 
ford to sit down beside her. 

Miss Crawford did so, very carefully. It 

« 

had given Cecil more trouble to learn how to sit 
down and get up again, than to do anything else 
which it was necessary for him to do in his new 
attire. 

Jerry then proceeded, without further delay, to 
discover how the land was going to lie. 

" Do you like riding ? " she enquired, in an en- 
couraging kind of tone, which seemed to say, " I 
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shall really have some hope that you are not a bad 
sort, if you do.'* 

"Yes," replied Miss Crawford, without much 
enthusiasm. 

As a matter of fact Cecil had ridden so often 
and had begun to ride when he was so young, that 
riding merely for the sake of riding had long ago 
begun to bore him, as it often does bore people 
who have ridden all their lives. 

Before the death of his uncle. Sir Thomas Craw- 
ford, Cecil had spent a great deal of his life at 
Ullatown, their family place in Greenshire, and as 
Greenshire is a sporting county, and the late Sir 
Thomas had been a breeder of thoroughbred horses 
and a sporting man, Cecil's opportunities of riding 
horses of all kinds and descriptions had been many. 
As quite a little boy he had taken to his saddle 
as a duck takes to water, and therefore he not 
only knew how to ride, but rode uncommonly 
well. 

« 

Jerry looked a little disappointed, but not very 
much surprised. 

" Perhaps you do not care much for hunting," 
she remarked, in a somewhat hopeless tone. 

" But I certainly do," replied Cecil, in an em- 
phatic manner which left room for very little 
doubt. 
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"Have you hunted much?" she enquired, 
glancing up critically at him as she spoke, as if 
asking herself whether this Miss Crawford looked 
as if she could ride. 

" A good deal," replied Cecil. " But not so much 
as I should have liked." 

Jerry's long look seem to have satisfied her. 
Miss Crawford certainly did look as if she might 
be able to ride. 

" Well, you will be able to hunt as much as you 
like here," she said, affably. " We will mount you 
with pleasure. So you can look forward to a good 
time of it, if only the old chocolate man does not 
interfere." 

For a moment Cecil looked puzzled, then he 
laughed. 

Mrs. Crawford turned her head and looked in 
his direction anxiously ; Ursula turned hers and 
looked surprised ; but Jerry laughed too, and saw 
nothing odd in that laugh of his. It was such a 
downright, mirth- provoking laugh, more like a 
boy*s than a woman's laugh, and Jerry felt sympa- 
thetic with it, and made up her mind that she was 
going to like Miss Crawford. 

Meanwhile Cecil knew that he had laughed much 
too naturally to please his mother. He coloured 
slightly, and then, taking comfort from Jerry's 
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sympathic little face, he nodded reassuringly at 
Mrs. Crawford, and explained that Miss Geraldine 
Gilbert had called Mr. Cadbury the Chocolate Man 
and that it had amused him, as he had himself 
already given him that name. 

His mother smiled at him, then at Jerry, and 
then at Ursula, but she bestowed a different kind 
of smile upon Ursula than she had given the other 
two. 

It was a half apologetic, half-amused little smile 
which she gave Ursula. It seemed as if she had 
already realised that Jerry was merely a child, with 
whom it would be easy to deal, but that Ursula 
was altogether different, and that her goodwill 
would prove a stand-by if it could be won. 

It was to Ursula she spoke : 

" My daughter does not like Mr. Cadbury very 
much," she said, quietly. " He has not a particu- 
larly happy manner with young people.'* 

" I should just think he hadn't," said Jerry, em- 
phatically, before Ursula had time to reply. " He 
came here and found fault with everything we said 
or did, and kicked up a regular old shindy." 

Cecil laughed, though a trifle more moderately. 
" Wait until he comes again," he remarked. " And 
amongst us we will send him off completely 
vanquished. It will be a tough bit of work, no 
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doubt, but somehow or other we will come off with 
flying colours." 

Ursula looked at him. Like Jerry, she felt 
as if there was something likeable about this Miss 
Crawford, but, as we know, she rather objected to 
Jerry's slang expressions and school-boyish ways, 
and it struck her that Miss Crawford was going 
to be no better in this respect than Jerry. 

However it was something, perhaps everything, 
if Miss Crawford was not going to be a bore. 

She smiled, and as she did so her eyes met 
Cecil's. He was surprised. He had not noticed 
her particularly before, though he had come to the 
conclusion that she was a very good-looking young 
woman, but when Ursula smiled she looked simply 
beautiful. Her smile was a particularly sweet one, 
and at all times she was lovely. 

" Oh, I hope that we shall be able to appease 
Mr. Cadbury," she replied. " I think he will 
feel satisfied if we have a proper chaperone ; of 
course it is much better that we should have a 
chaperone, and," with a little smiling glance at 
Mrs. Crawford, "a chaperone recommended by 
Lady Adela Drydown will be certain to please 
Mr. Cadbury." 

"I only hope she may," replied that lady, 
" though I must confess at once that I have a much 
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greater wish to please you and your sisters than 
to please Mr. Cadbury." 

" That's capital," said Jerry. " With such a good 
start as that we ought to get on like a house on 
fire. And we shall, shall we not, Ursula ? " 

" I feel little doubt of it," replied Ursula, who 
was sufficiently good-looking herself to appre- 
ciate the fact that Mrs. Crawford was also very 
pretty, Ursula had a decided liking for pretty 
things. 

" And I feel none at all," replied Mrs. Crawford, 
" if only the other Miss Gilbert is half as kind 
and charming as you and your sister are." 

Jerry and Ursula looked at each other. They 
had quite decided that they liked both Mrs. and 
Miss Crawford. But what about Mary ? Would 
Mary like this pretty little woman, with her smart 
clothes and her half-foreign little gestures and 
ways ? 

Well, if she did not it would only be the worse 
for Mary. There had always been two against 
her, more or less, and in the future there might 
possibly be four. That would not affect Mary 
very much, nothing ever did, but it would make 
the balance more even on Ursula's and Jerry's 
side. . They had always been rather weighed 
down by Mary. 
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She made no direct reply to Mrs. Crawford's 
speech. 

" My elder sister is out on the hills," she said, 
"and I do not expect she will be in until nearly 
dinner-time. She is very fond of shooting" — a 
momentary pause — then : " and so am I. I do 
not suppose you like shooting, do you, Miss 
Crawford ? " in a half-apologetic tone to Cecil. 

" Rathety^ said Cecil, who arrived rapidly at the 
conclusion that if these young ladies liked shooting, 
there was really no reason why he might not be 
allowed to like it too. 

Ursula looked surprised, and perhaps a little 
taken aback. She knew that Mary really shot 
well, and she herself could shoot tolerably; but 
that it was not usual for young ladies to regularly 
go in for shooting as she and Mary did; and 
the fact that Miss Crawford should do so was cer- 
tainly a coincidence. 

She began to hope that Miss Crawford was not 
going to prove tiresome in this respect. A young 
woman with a gun might be distinctly dangerous. 
She felt quite sure that Mary would not be 
pleased. 

All the same, if Miss Crawford liked shooting, 
then Mrs. Crawford could not object to their 
shooting also; and it had seemed more than 
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probable that Mrs. Crawford might have had a 
great objection to their indulging in this, to them, 
dearly-loved sport. 

In her surprise she turned quickly towards that 
lady. 

" And do you like shooting, also ? " she enquired, 
wondering as she did so why Mrs. Crawford 
looked so anxious and had such an unusual colour 
in her cheeks. 

If Mrs. Crawford's looks betrayed the fact that 
she was feeling anxious, her manner failed to do 
so. She laughed, a soft, silvery, very natural 
little laugh of real amusement 

" Now, my dear Miss Gilbert, do I look as if I 
did ? " she enquired, naively, holding out her 
small, very transparently white, much-bejewelled 
hands. 

" Well, no, you do not," agreed Ursula with a 
smile. " I never saw anyone look less as if they 
did so, in my life." 

Mrs. Crawford was quite quick enough to know 
that the smile was a sympathetic one, and she 
proceeded to say a thing which it might h^ve 
been supposed she would not have said, con- 
sidering that these young ladies were such lovers 
of sport in all shapes and forms, and it was her 
earnest desire to make them like her. 

8 • 
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" No ; honestly I think it horrid," was what she 
said. ^ I suppose things must be shot, but for 
my own part I cannot even bear to think of it I 
should like everything to live." 

Jerry looked grave. She was very fond of 
shooting, because it amused her to fire off a gun 
and to do a thing which was rather unusual ; but 
she, also, hated giving pain, or killing things, and 
what Mrs. Crawford had said made her tell 
herself for the thousandth time that she was 
horrid. 

There was a short pause. 

"Perhaps you would like to see your rooms," 
remarked Ursula, looking at Mrs, Crawford, but 
indirectly addressing both that lady and her 
daughter. "Your things will have been taken 
upstairs by now, without doubt." 

" Thank you," said Mrs. Crawford, rising as she 
spoke. " I have no maid, and so it will take me 
some time to unpack." 

Then she followed Ursula out of the room, 
thanking her profusely as she went for her offer 
of the assistance of that young lady's abigail, and 
it need hardly be added, accepting it 
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CHAPTER X. 

A STRANGE YOUNG WOMAN. 

Meanwhile Cecil, who had risen awkwardly and 
hurriedly to his feet, remained in the drawing-room 
with Jerry. 

He looked rather bewildered, and as if uncertain 
what was expected of him. 

Jerry thought she understood what was wrong. 

" Perhaps you do not care to go with them ? " 
she suggested, genially. 

He glanced at the clock. It was only five 
o'clock, and he had remarked that when ladies 
went up to their rooms after tea, they generally 
stayed upstairs until dinner-time. What in the 
world should he do with himself for three long 
hours ? 

Still it was a little awkward to be left in the 
drawing-room with this youngest Miss Gilbert, and 
he did not see how he could spend the time any 
more profitably there. 

Suddenly a bright idea occurred to him. 

*' I think I'll go out a bit and have a look round 

8* 
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the Stables," he said, cheerfully. "You see I 
shall only be in your way if I stay here, and in 
my mother's if I go upstairs with her." 

Jerry looked at him gravely for a second or 
two, and then her face relaxed into a broad 
smile. 

"Well, I really do wonder what the chocolate 
man was thinking about when he sent you here," 
she remarked, with a frankness which was charac- 
teristic, and for which she was famed. 

Cecil coloured furiously. " I've put my foot in 
it again," he mentally observed ; and then he 
turned over the matter in his mind and wondered 
what was wrong. A few moments' consideration 
was sufficient. He had forgotten that young ladies 
do not go off on a tour of inspection stablewards, 
on the first opportunity which presents itself to 
them. 

Meanwhile, Jerry noticed his confusion and came 
to his relief. 

"You shoot and hunt and take an interest in 
the stables, and in fact do everything which we 
like doing and to which the old chocolate cake 
man objects," she continued, genially. " It is really 
most amusing ; but it is certainly fortunate both 
for us and for you. You would have had a very 
bad time of it here if you had been the kind of girl 
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of whom I should imagine Mr. Cadbury would be 
likely to approve." 

Upon this Cecil took heart. 

"That's all right," he replied, with a sigh of 
relief. " And I am convinced that he is an awful 
old stupid to object to anything you could possibly 
do." 

"Well, I do not know," said Jerry, a little 
thoughtfully, as she crossed the hall towards the 
hall door. " I suppose we are a little too hare- 
brained sometimes. Ursula says so, and I find 
that she is generally right." 

They had nearly reached the hall door by this 
time, and Cecil hurried forward to open it. 

" Pray do not trouble ; it is rather difficult to 
turn," exclaimed Jerry, who was anxious to be 
civil, but nevertheless, saw nothing strange in the 
fact that tills young lady, who had come to 
make herself companionable, should put herself 
forward to be useful and civil in any little way she 
could. 

They went through the doorway and into the 
garden beyond. 

" So your sister thinks that you are hare-brained, 
does she ? " said Cecil, taking up the conversation 
again where it had been left off. " Now to me, she 
does not look hare-brained in the least." 
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" But I do ? " questioned Jerry, glancing upwards 
with a twinkle in her eyes. 

Cecil nodded. 

" Much more so than your sister, I must own," 
he replied. 

" Well, you are wrong," said Jerry. " That is a 
mistake everybody makes — at first. I suppose it is 
because I talk like a boy. Ursula hates my doing 
that." 

A momentary pause. 

" But it does not make me as hare-brained as 
she is, for all that." 

Cecil looked down at her. He began to realize 
that Jerry had two sides to her character, and that 
she was not quite what she had seemed. 

" You are very fond of your sister ? " he said, 
feeling quite sure of his ground on this point. 

" I should think I am," replied Jerry^ " She is a 
dean I love her better than anybody or everybody 
else in all the world." 

" Perhaps you will not always be able to say 
that," replied Cecil, with a pleasant smile. 

" Yes, I shall," replied Jerry ; and as she said it 
she looked away across the hills in the distance, 
with a far-away expression in her eyes, which Cecil 
did not see, and which, if he had seen, he would 
have failed to understand. 
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" She is very beautiful," he said after a short 
pause. 

"She IS," agreed Jerry, quietly. "There is no 
doubt about that." 

At that moment they passed through a door in 
the garden wall, which led to the stables, and as 
they did so they came face to face with a gentle- 
man, who was in the act of opening it from the 
other side. 

He and Jerry shook hands, and had Miss Craw- 
ford been in truth a woman, it would probably have 
occurred to her that as they did so the manner of 
both of them was a little nervous and constrained. 

Being a man, he saw nothing, and perhaps it was 
not wonderful that he should think of nothing at 
that time, excepting the novelty of being formally 
introduced as Miss Crawford^ and having, a very 
courteous . Ikow bestowed upon him* Because he 
felt that the bow must be returned, and he felt 
equally sure that the way in which he returned it 
was far from being natural. 

However, Captain Greville seemed to think it was 
all right, and, to Cecil's relief, he instantly turned 
towards Jerry, and became apparently oblivious of 
Miss Crawford's presence. 

" They told me in the stables that I should find 
you at home," he explained. " I have ridden over 
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to tell you about our picnic on Tuesday, and to see 
if you will give me a cup of tea." 

" Of course," replied Jerry. " Ursula is in the 
house. And is the picnic going to come off?" 

" Oh, yes, certainly," replied Captain Greville, as 
he walked by Jerry's side towards the house. " The 
Bradfields can come, and the Rainfords and the 
Bruces. The Bruces have people staying with 
them, and so, with some of the soldiers from 
Blankton, your party and ourselves, that will be 
enough." 

" Quite," agreed Jerry, then, turning to Cecil : 
" I hope you ride a bicycle. Miss Crawford ? Cap- 
tain and Miss Greville are getting up a bicycle 
picnic on Tuesday, which we all think will be great 
fun. We have had several here this summer, and 
they have always gone off capitally." 

" Yes, I ride a bicycle," replied Cecil, in a sub- 
dued tone, which he hoped sincerely Captain 
Greville would not think odd. He felt much more 
awkward since this Captain Greville had appeared 
upon the scene ; somehow or other, so long as 
ladies only had been present, he had not felt half 
such a fool as he did now that this man was there. 

He hoped they would not ask him any more 
questions just then ; but he might have known how 
useless was such a hope when the one subject of 
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the summer '95 was on the tapis, which made all 
the social world akin. 

They both turned towards him eagerly, with 
keenest interest depicted on their faces. 

" Have you brought your bicycle with you ? *' 
enquired Jerry* 

" What maker is it by ? Is it a Humber ? " 
enquired Captain Greville, almost before Jerry had 
ceased speaking. 

" Oh, I do hope it's a Bantam ! " exclaimed Jerry. 
" They say they make them for ladies now and 
they are so fascinating, and I have not seen one 
yet ? " 

Then, at last, they paused, and Cecil found it 
was necessary he should reply. 

" I had a Rover," he said. " I bought it early 

in the spring from a fel 1 mean a friend who 

was going abroad. I got it second-hand. I think 
it was a good bicycle, but it did not quite suit me. 
I expect it was a case of a bad workman and his 
tools. Anyway, I sold it a week or two ago. As 
I did not particularly like it, I did not think it was 
worth while to bring it down here*" 

"You could hire one," suggested Captain Gre- 
ville. " There is a very good man in Blankton, 
who is sure to be able to let you have a very fairly 
good lady's bicycle on Tuesday.'^ 
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"Of course he could," agreed Jerry, quickly 
"But there is no necessity for that. Those 
hirelings are always so heavy, and I know Mary 
has a very good bicycle she never uses, and Ursula 
has just bought a Humber. I forget the maker of 
her old one, but I know it is not a 'bad one, and 
you could have your choice of Mary's or that.** 

" Thank you," said Cecil " If either of them 
can be spared I shall be grateful, and I will be 
most careful in my treatment of my mount." 

"I fancy Mar/s is rather heavy," continued 
Jerry, " and I expect Ursula's would suit you best, 
as you are tall. It is a good road from here to 
Downley, where we are goings hut it is nearly ten 
miles. Do you think that that will be too far for 
you?" she added, glancing anxiously up at his face 
as she spoke. 

" Not at all," replied Cecil, to her relief. 

" Mrs. Crawford can drive, of course," she con- 
tinued. " There need be no difficulty about that." 

" Thank you," replied Cecil ; " only I am quite 
sure she would much prefer riding her bike. If 
she wired to-night for it, it would get here in plenty 
of time." 

" Does Mrs. Crawford ride a bicycle ? " exclaimed 
Jerry, in a delighted tone, but looking very much 
surprised. " That is capital news, though I con- 
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fess it surprises me. Somehow or other, she looks 
too fragile to do anything fatiguing. It never 
occurred to me she would care for bicycling." 

Cecil laughed. His laugh was much more manly 
than even his voice, and as he laughed Captain 
Greville raised his eyes and gave him a questioning 
kind of glance. 

" Oh, you may depend upon my mother's doing 
anything that other people do," he replied. "And 
she is not nearly so delicate as she looks, I am 
glad to say." 

"That is capital," replied Jerry, entering the 
drawing-room as she spoke. " Ah, I see that the 
tea is still here, and I fancy, as it has not been in 
long, it will be all right. Would you pour out 
Captain Greville's tea for him, please Miss Craw- 
ford ? I will go and find my sister, and tell her 
that he is here." 

So saying, and without waiting for a reply, 
which, after all, could only have been an assent, 
Jerry left the room, and Cecil found himself with 
the tea-pot and Captain Greville to face alone. 

How he succeeded in entertaining Captain 
Greville and pouring out his tea, he told his mother 
in private afterwards, he really did not know. " It 
was the most confoundedly awkward " thing to do 
he had ever donejin his life. 
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Perhaps he might have found it even more 
awkward if Captain Greville had not happened 
to be a gentleman who had a great deal to say 
for himself, and if he had not had his mind much 
too fully occupied with the Miss Gilberts, to be 
able to pay any particular attention to the young 
lady who had come to reside with them, 

"You have only just arrived here, I believe, 
Miss Crawford," he at once began. " I am sure 
you will like Blankshire, though, and find the Miss 
Gilberts charming." 

" I hope so," said Cecil, gruffly, raising the tea- 
pot lid as he spoke and glancing at its contents. 

Then he poured some water into it' (in spite of 
Captain Greville*s promptitude in rushing for- 
ward, with a polite " allow me "), and taking it up 
by the handle he gave it a shake, and then looked 
about for a clean cup into which to pour some 
tea. 

There was not one. He put down the teapot 
and made a movement towards the bell. 

But this time Captain Greville was too quick 
for him. Cecil was very much hampered by his 
skirts. Captain Greville reached the bell before 
him, rang it, and then looked at him with a smile. 

For a moment Cecil scowled. The man was 
one of those men who would flirt with his grand- 
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mother if no one more suitable happened to be at 
hand; and Cecil strongly resented being looked 
at as if he was some very dainty, fascinating 
thing. Then a grin broke out all over his merry, 
good-looking face, and remained there for several 
seconds, during which, he and Captain Greville 
looked straight into each other's eyes. 

Captain Greville arrived at the conclusion that 
this Miss Crawford was the most peculiar young 
woman he had almost ever met. One thing was 
evident, she did not appreciate being admired, and 
she was a young lady who knew her way most 
remarkably well about the world. 

Her conduct went far to prove that this was so. 
A footman appeared in answer to the bell, and 
Miss Crawford ordered him to bring up another 
teacup, and then seated herself in the chair behind 
the tea-table and began to talk to him, just as if 
she had never smiled down his attempt to make 
himself agreeable and snubbed him in about as 
royal a manner as she could. 

The truth was that Cecil had suddenly taken 
himself severely to task, and remembered that he 
had a part to play. 

It was perhaps fortunate that his mother was 
.not present to see how he played it. Sitting 
there for the following fwe minutes he played it 
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most exceeding well. And Captain Greville saw 
nothing funny in it ; but it is ' certain that his 
mother would have done so; as indeed would 
anyone have done who had known that he was not 
in truth a girl. 

It was a great help to Cecil that nobody was 
there who did know it. With that fact to aid 
him, his own marvellous talent for acting, and the 
necessity for doing so staring in his face, he got 
through the ordeal in a manner which surprised 
himself, and made Captain Greville almost forget 
the smile that there had been upon his lips and the 
expression in his eyes. 

Then Jerry came hurrying back again, followed 
by Ursula, and apologizing for the long time she 
had been away. 

If the fact that Jerry had been a little flustered 
when she had first encountered Captain Greville 
that evening, had been overlooked by Cecil, the 
fact that Ursula was very much so did not. 

When that gentleman hurried forward to meet 
her and took the hand she offered him in his, 
Ursula looked unquestionably self-conscious and 
confused. And Captain Greville certainly held 
that shapely hand of Ursula's a full second longer 
than etiquette required of him, a fact that Cecil 
did not fail to notice toc^ 
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He made a mental note of these two facts, and 
while Jerry talked gaily for the whole party, he 
watched these two out of the corner of his eye, 
and arrived at a definite conclusion as to the state 
of the case. 

On the whole he thought it was a pity. Ursula 
was undeniably a pretty girl, and she seemed a 
pleasant one; but as to Captain Greville, Cecil 
told himself he might be wrong about it, but he 
would be very much surprised if the man was 
not an ass. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

URSULA'S TANDEM. 

It did not take Cecil very many days to discover 
that Jerry was much the most good-natured of the 
three Miss Gilberts. 

She was the only one of them who, at first, took 
any trouble to be civil to him. 

Ursula made herself very agreeable to Mrs. 
Crawford, with whom she was soon upon the best 
of terms, and Mary, in her gruff way, was just not 
rude to either that lady or Cecil, but that was all. 
But it was Jerry who made things pleasant for 
Cecil, and who, out of pure good nature, made 
it her business to make things agreeable for him. 

They were in many respects congenial spirits, 
and he soon formed a genuine liking for the girl. 
But it was not Jerry of the three sisters he, as a 
man, at first admired most. Ursula had a charm 
of her very own, which most men did admire, and 
although Cecil did not actually fall in love with 
her, he certainly discovered that she had that 
charm. 
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It might have been supposed that he would 
have found his position a very difficult orie ; but 
although it certainly was difficult, he did not find 
it overpoweringly so. His mother had accused 
him of lacking tact, but she soon discovered that 
in doing so she had been wrong. Cecil possessed 
a very large amount of tact, and under circum- 
stances where it was of grave importance, he 
brought it out, and used it to a remarkable degree. 

Not that he did not make mistakes. He made 
many, and kept his mother in a state of constant 
alarm. But they were mistakes which might 
easily have betrayed him ; not mistakes which 
the Miss Gilberts would have had cause to find 
fault with, if they had known that he was not in 
truth a girl. 

All the same, it took but a few days for the 
excitement and novelty of the situation to wear 
ofiF, and for Cecil to decide that, even to please his 
mother, their escapade could not go on for long. 

At first he had intended staying a month or 
two in Blankshire, so as to see his mother 
thoroughly established in her new home; but 
after he had been there a few days, he made up 
his mind that the months must be weeks ; it was 
not a position he could possibly hold long. 

Besides he had merely accepted his mother's 

9 
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suggestion, because he knew how helpless she 
really was, and how much she would have felt 
going amongst strangers all alone. The idea of 
parting from him would always be a great blow 
to her ; but if she was happily placed in a bright, 
comfortable home, surrounded by society congenial 
to her, the blow would be less heavy, and Cecil 
felt that on the whole she could not be more 
comfortably or happily provided for than she was 
at Leith Manor. 

So that he had only to tell her that he meant 
to go away, and he could go with a fairly easy 
conscience. They must invent some story which 
would make it simple for him to be called away ; 
that part would be easy enough, much easier than 
it was for him to stay. 

Had the Miss Gilberts been very disagreeable, 
or Leith Manor an uncomfortable home, then he 
and his mother would have left together ; but he 
was glad that there was no need for them to do 
that. He did not know how nearly at the end of 
their tether they were, but he had formed a very 
shrewd idea that they were not far away from it, 
and although it would be possible for him to rough 
it and earn enough to live upon alone, it would 
not be possible for him to do so [f his mother was, 
with him. 
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As to his Staying on altogether at Leith Manor, 
he had not yet told her so in so many words, 
but that was a wild idea of his mother's, to which 
he had never so much as given a thought. 

Of course that was quite out of the question. 
He must go, and go soon. 

Meanwhile he had only been six days in Blank- 
shire, and had not yet said anything to his mother 
on the subject of his departure ; when she came 
quickly into the room in which he was sitting 
reading. It was the room which had been given 
to him and his mother as a sitting-room for their 
own private use. 

He looked up as she entered. She was smiling, 
but was evidently rather excited, because there 
was a tint of extra carmine in her pretty rounded 
cheeks. 

" I have said that I will go with her, Cecil," she 
exclaimed, rather breathlessly. "She seemed so 
anxious that I should do so. And in a way it will 
amuse me, but all the same the mere idea of it 
frightens me out of my life." 

Cecil laid down his newspaper, and glanced en- 
quiringly up into her eyes. 

"What does she want you to do, mother?" 

he said, quietly. " And is it Miss Jerry or Miss 

Ursula ? " 

9* 
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" Oh, it IS Ursula," she replied, " I should not 
dream of it if it was the other. She wants me to 
go out for a drive with her in her tandem. And I 
have heard awful stories of the upsets she has, and 
the way she drives." 

"Well, she is not going to upset you, that is 
certain," replied Cecil, calmly. " The idea is pro- 
posterous, and I simply will not hear of it for a 
moment." 

The expression on her face fell a little. " Oh, 
but, Cecil, I rather think I should like to go," she 
said. " It would be so exciting." 

" It would," agreed Cecil, grimly. " But there 
is no use in your saying any more about it, 
because you cannot go." 

She sat down, looking resigned. Cecil was very 
charming, very full of fun, and in some ways a 
thorough boy ; but he could be very obstinate 
and determined when he chose ; and when he was 
in the humour to choose to be so, as she knew 
very well, arguments and persuasions were alike of 
no avail. 

"She evidently wanted me to go, Cecil," she 
replied, in a submissive tone of voice. " And I am 
afraid she will not be pleased if I do not." 

Cecil looked annoyed. 

" I have an idea that Miss Ursula needs taking 
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well in hand," he said. " She is an uncommonly 
good-lopking woman, but it seems to me that she 
expects to have things entirely her own way." 

"One can hardly be surprised," returned his 
mother. " Because she is, as you say, extremely 
good-looking, and we must remember that she is 
extremely well off as well." 

" I daresay," replied Cecil. " But she must be 
stopped before she begins laying down the law to 
you." 

" Oh, she does not attempt to do that," replied 
Mra Crawford quickly. " She is most gracious and 
polite." 

" And twists you round her little finger without 
your knowing what she is about," added Cecil, with 
a quiet little laugh. 

" That is my Fate, Cis," returned his mother. 
" Miss Ursula Gilbert is not the only person who 
does that." 

" I am glad to say she is not," replied Cecil, 
smiling. "Because it seems to me you would 
shortly have your neck broken if she was. Now 
I tell you what I will do, mother. I will go out in 
her tandem with her myself. Fortunately I am 
used to driving a tandem, Uncle Tom gave me a 
good dose of it when I was last at Ullatown; 
and I had often driven a tandem there before 
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that I shall soon see how Miss Ursula can 
drive, and whether her horses are really quiet or 
not" 

"Perhaps that would be a good plan, Cecil," 
agreed his mother. " Though I am not sure that 
she will pleased with the idea. She does not seem 
to get on particularly well with you, I am sure I do 
not know why," 

Cecil laughed. 

" She does not care for girls, mother," he 
replied. " It is easy to see that As to me, I have 
kept rather out of her way. She is out-of-the-way- 
good-looking, and you see, unfortunately I am not 
a girl." 

**You do not admire her, Cecil, of that I am 
sure," was the placidly given reply. 

" Well, you are wrong, then," said Cecil. " Be- 
cause I do. I admire her quite as much as I have 
any wish to do." 

At that moment there was a tap at the door, and 
Miss Ursula Gilbert's maid entered the room and 
announced that that young lady would like to 
know if Mrs. Crawford could be ready to go out 
driving with her at three o'clock. 

It was Cecil who replied. 

" Tell Miss Gilbert that Mrs. Crawford cannot go 
out this afternoon. I have told Mrs. Crawford that 
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the wind is far too cold for her; but I shall be 
very pleased to go out with Miss Gilbert, if that 
will do as well." 

Miss Ursula's maid, a rather supercilious lady, 
looked a little surprised, and retired with the 
message, which not only surprised but displeased 
her mistress. 

She was not in the best of humours, therefore, 
when she met Miss Crawford at three o'clock at the 
hall door." 

" Of course you can come with me, if you like," 
she remarked, rather ungraciously. "But I 
sincerely hope you are not nervous. The horses 
are neither of them particularly quiet" 

" I am not nearly so nervous as my mother is," 
replied Cecil, watching her with interest as she 
collected up the reins and proceeded to get up into 
the dog-cart 

There was nothing much to be found fault with 
in the way she did it, and in another minute he was 
sitting beside her, and they had started on their 
way. 

Ursula did not speak until they had driven 
through the gates which separated the garden from 
the park. 

** Was she too nervous to come ? " was what she 
said, when they had they had passed through them 
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and were on their way down the long drive with 
its beech trees on either side. 

" No," replied Cecil. " It was I who was nervous- 
She is your companion, Miss Gilbert, but she is 
my mother ; and you see that makes all the differ- 
ence in the world." 

" Oh, you thought I should upset her, did you ? '* 
said Ursula. " I am sure I am very much 
obliged." 

Cecil laughed. 

** Have you never come to grief ? " he enquired* 
good-humouredly. 

She made no immediate reply. A dozen sheep 
or so were lying on the drive a little way ahead of 
them, and just at that moment they heard the 
approaching wheels and sprang up clumsily with 
one accord. 

Their tandem leader, a remarkably smart, but 
spirited black horse, started, snorted, and began to 
move forward with uneasy little bounds. 

Ursula apparently took no notice of this ; be- 
cause she went on talking before he settled 
down, just as if nothing had disturbed either 
her or him. Cecil noticed, all the same, that 
a touch of extra pink had risen into her cheeks, 
and that, although she spoke in an everyday 
kind of tone, she was not quite so happy in 
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her mind as it was evident she wished him to 
believe. 

That she drove very passably well was certain, 
and Cecil gave her credit for doing so even before 
her leader settled down ; but it seemed to Cecil 
that she was not totally devoid of nerves ; which, 
from what he had previously been told, he had 
been led to believe. As to the horse she drove 
as a wheeler, he seemed anything but as quiet as 
he might have been, and they were not out of 
the park before Cecil came to the conclusion that 
if the leader was merely light-hearted, he was very 
light-hearted, but that the wheeler, who was much 
less light-hearted, possessed considerably more ill- 
temper and vice. 

It is to be feared that he was so much interested 
in making these discoveries that he did not pay 
quite as much attention to what Ursala was saying 
to him as politeness required. Before long he 
broke abruptly into the middle of something 
she was saying to him, in a manner which went 
far to prove that he was inattentive at the 
least. 

" Have you driven these two horses together 
often before ? " he enquired, in a curiously dry tone 
of voice, 

" No," replied Ursula. Then she laughed. " I 
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may as well own at once that I have never done 
so. If you are nervous you are quite at liberty 
to get out and walk." 

"Thanks," said Cecil, "that is really kind of 
you ; but will you tell me, if I do, what is to 
become of you ? " 

In her surprise Ursula turned her head right 
round and looked at him. 

" Look out ! " he exclaimed, in peremptory 
tones. " For goodness* sake don't do that ! If 
you let that brown mare touch your leader's tail, 
there will be the very mischief to pay." 

The catastrophe which he had warned her 
against did not just then occur, however. They 
had a long, straight, broad high road in front of 
them, and for the time being the horses had 
settled down. 

Ursula, who still looked very much surprised, 
was looking annoyed as well. 

"Of course I know that," she replied, rather 
sharply. " It is one of the very first things one 
has to learn in driving a tandem. As to the horses, 
they are right enough. The wheeler I have often 
driven before in tandem harness, it is only the 
black horse who is new to the work, and I really 
do not see that he behaves in a very alarming 
way." 
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"He behaves wonderfully well," said Cecil, 
"considering all things. But I should not say 
that he was naturally a very quiet horse, and 
it seems to me that he is uncommonly short of 
work." 

" You seem to know a good deal about horses, 
Miss Crawford," replied Ursula, who by no means 
liked being dictated to by that young lady. 

" Well, I do know something," agreed Cecil, 
almost apologetically. " I have been thrown in 
the way of them often, that is how it is." 

That this Miss Crawford must have been thrown 
in the way of them often, there seemed little doubt, 
but this fact did not make Ursula feel very kindly 
towards her just then. She had expected to find 
that Miss Crawford was an utter ignoramus on 
the subject of horses (and tandems in particular) 
and that she would easily be able to fill 
her with deep admiration, not unmixed with 
awe. 

And Ursula liked to be admired, even if only 
by a Miss Crawford ; and she also liked to believe 
that she knew a little more than anybody else did 
on most subjects, and especially on the subject 
of driving. 

It was a case of a little knowledge being a 
dangerous thing. She certainly had a little 
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knowledge or they would never have gone three 
miles in safety, as they did on that occasion, under 
her management. That she had neither sufficient 
knowledge nor sufficient strength to continue 
managing equally well until their journey home 
was soon apparent to Cecil, though, unfortunately, 
it was not equally apparent to her until they had 
all but come to grief. 

A barrel organ playing in the village street 
upset the black horse, who was far too fresh, and 
he had hardly recovered before a dog rushed out 
of a cottage and made a dash at his heels. After 
a few unpleasant moments, during which he 
plunged and danced about, and the brown horse 
began to show signs of following his example, 
Cecil, noting the ever rising colour in Ursula's 
cheeks, ventured to suggest that he was willing 
to take the reins for a bit, if she cared to let him 
do so. 

Before she could reply both the horses had 
ceased to plunge, but they had settled down into 
an unsteady trot which was even more trying to 
Ursula than their plunging had been, because the 
trot was such a very fast one that at any moment 
they might have broken into a gallop and got 
completely out of hand. 

" Thank you," she replied, not ungratefully. 
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" But I dare not give them to you. They are 
pulling dreadfully. It is all that I can do to hold 
them." 

He realized that she really was alarmed. She 
would never have owned that they were pulling 
unless her alarm had been real enough to over- 
come her pride. 

Just for a few long seconds he made no reply, 
and during those seconds her face ceased to be 
very pink and became very red. She was all but 
tired out Then Cecil spoke again. 

"Look here, this is tomfoolery, and nothing 
short of it," was what he said. " You are done to 
a turn, and if once those horses get out of hand 
I am extremely doubtful if I can stop them. Give 
me the reins. We cannot change seats until they 
have settled down a bit, but, meanwhile, hand 
them over to me at once. I am used to driving a 
tandem, I tell you, and, physically, I am as strong 
as a horse." 

Ursula was by this time too breathless to argue 
the point, besides, her arms were aching as if they 
going to drop off, and she gave a deep sigh of 
relief as soon as they had made the exchange. 

"There," she said resignedly. " And I am sure 
I hope that you are strong. I have always 
flattered myself that I am very strong, but I 
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could not have gone on many minutes longer 
We shall be upset as certain as certain can be 
but since we must come to grief, I do not mind 
the fact that you are responsible for the catas- 
throphe, instead of my being so." 

Cecil made no reply. His hands were full and 
his eyes and attention were riveted upon the 
horses. It was several minutes before he spoke. 

" I will not undertake to be in the least respon- 
sible," was what he said. " I am not at all sure 
that I think either that black horse, or this 
brown safe in tandem harness, and I am quite 
sure that they will not be so unless they are given 
plenty of work." 

Meanwhile, for the time being, they were cer- 
tainly settling down again, though the black horse 
was still pulling and fuming in a rather unneces- 
sary way. 

Ursula began to realize that there had ceased to 
be any immediate cause for alarm. 

" You must be very strong," she admitted, pre- 
sently. " You really do seem as if you could hold 
them." 

" Yes," agreed Cecil, calmly. " I am fairly 
strong — for a woman. We might change seats 
soon, I think ; it is not a particularly easy job to 
drive from here." 
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So saying he gradually brought the horses to a 
standstill, and ordered the man who sat behind 
them to jump down and go to the leader's head. 

Ursula had simply nothing to do but to obey, 
and presently they were driving on again, Cecil 
seated on the box-seat holding the whip and 
reins. 

" It is a mercy I have had a bit of experience at 
tandem driving," he said. " We should have been 
rather up a tree if I had not" 

This was more than Ursula could be expected 
to bear good-humouredly. 

" It is certainly a good thing you can drive a 
tandem," she replied stiffly, " as these horses hap- 
pened to pull and I got rather tired ; otherwise I 
should imagine I was as able to manage them as 
you are. You seem to forget that I have had a 
good deal of experience in tandem driving too." 

Cecil was apologetic at once. He was dis- 
tressed by the thought that he had offended her, 
because she might be rather hare-brained, but she 
had proved that she possessed plenty of pluck. 
And Cecil admired pluck. Besides, she was a 
lady, and Cecil always had been polite to ladies 
to an almost old-fashioned degree. 

"Indeed, I do not forget it," he protested 
quickly. " It is quite a wonder, in my opinion, 
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how well you managed these brutes ; but you 
know, Miss Gilbert, they are rather brutes, and 
tandem horses ought to be quiet, especially for a 
lady to drive." 

" I thought they would be quiet," said Ursula, 
" or I should never have asked Mrs. Crawford to 
come with me." 

" Well, it is a mercy she did not," said Cecil. 
" She has not particularly good nerves, and it is 
not improbable you might both have been killed." 

Ursula was silent for a short time, then she 
began to laugh in a rather vexed, rather hysterical 
kind of way. 

" What I want to know is why you should be 
able to drive these horses when I cannot? To 
say the least of it, it is provoking. It is a dreadful 
snub for me. Mary will laugh. I shall never be 
allowed to hear the end of it, I know." 

He liked her better at that moment than he had 
ever done before. The speech she had just made 
was so natural that it was worthy of Jerry, and 
reminded him of her. 

"There is not the smallest reason that I can 
see why Miss Gilbert need ever know," he replied, 
suggestively. '' I shall not say anything about it, 
you may be very sure. As to my being able to 
drive better than you do, I doubt if I can. I am 
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Stronger, of course, but that is not surprising. 
Now is it ? " 

"Well, yes. Miss Crawford, I think it is," re- 
plied Ursula, who on her part was beginning to 
think that Miss Crawford was not a bad kind of 
girl. 

That "Miss Crawford" reminded Cecil that 
he was not a man. In moments of excitement, 
and it is to be feared in some moments that 
were not exciting, it was a fact he was rather apt 
to forget. 

" I should think I am a couple of stone heavier, 
you see," he said, readily. " And weight counts 
so much in a case like this." 

" Hands count a good deal more," replied Ursula 
drily, with another rather vexed little laugh. 

" I do not know," said Cecil " Tandem driving 
at best is tiring work, unless one is at it constantly. 
It is not half such hard work, in my opinion, to 
drive a coach." 

" Have you ever driven a coach ? " she enquired, 
quickly. She had almost ceased to be surprised 
by anything this Miss Crawford said or did, but it 
did still occur to her that, as a companion's 
daughter, she was rather surprising. 

" Well, yes," granted Cecil, who wished he had 
said nothing about it, now it was too late. 

lO 
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" Whose ? " enquired Ursula. " Where ? I am 
really much interested. I am longing to have a 
coach myself, you know." 

" It would be rather good fun, would it not ? " 
agreed Cecil, hoping by this reply to evade the 
questions she had asked. 

Then after a moment's thought he decided it 
was a mistake to evade them. If he did so they 
would be sure to crop up again at an inconvenient 
moment 

He gave her no time to speak before he spoke 
again. 

" You asked me whose coach I had driven and 
where I had driven it," he said. " Will you do me 
a favour, and not ask me those questions again, 
especially when my mother is there ? You see, she 
and I had an awfully good time of it at one time, 
and we were much better off, and it upsets her if 
she hears anything said about it, or she thinks that 
I am thinking about the things which used to 
happen then." 

**0f course I will not say anything about it," 
said Ursula, who could not very well say anything 
else. 

That subject being safely turned, Cecil saw fit to 
change it " As to these horses of yours," he said, 
quickly, " I daresay they will go all right by and 
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bye if we keep them at it and give them plenty of 
work. I will help you in any way I can, you may 
be sure, only please do not take them out alone, or 
with only my mother with you." 

" Thank you," replied Ursula, who was uncertain 
as to whether she was grateful for assistance, whi^h 
she was by this time aware would be of real 
service to her, or offended by the fact that this girl 
had more knowledge than she possessed herself, 
on a subject which she hitherto had prided herself 
upon being rather original in understanding at all. 
" I will not ask Mrs. Crawford to come with me, or 
go alone, of course, after my experience to-day. 
If I drive these two horses together, I will either 
get one of my sisters to come with me, or ask you 
to do so." 

She considered she had given him a snub. She 
knew quite well that neither Mary nor Jerry could 
drive a tandem even as well as she could herself, 
and that they would not be able to render her the 
assistance this Miss Crawford could ; but she was 
not going to let Miss Crawford think that she 
thought so, and the fact that Miss Crawford 
evidently knew that it was so, annoyed her. 

Cecil, who was no fool and was not at all thick- 
skinned, realized how it was. For a few seconds 
he said nothing, and then he said quietly : 

lO* 
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" That will be all right, then. But I assure you 
that you would find my mother of no use to you. 
She is a very nervous woman, so it would never do 
for you to take her." 

" She does not seem very nervous on a bicycle," 
returned Ursula, who was still slightly out of 
humour. 

Cecil laughed. " You do not know my mother, 
Miss Gilbert," he replied, " or you would understand 
that she would die rather than be unfashionable. 
That carries her through, and besides, nervous as 
she is, she has lots of pluck." 

" That is rather an Irish way of putting it, is it 
not?" enquired Ursula. 

" Not at all," was the prompt reply. "It is a 
well known fact that the most timid people often 
do the bravest actions. My mother is essentially 
one of those people." 

" Your mother is a very charming woman," said 
Ursula, who liked Mrs Crawford because that lady 
had made it her business to make herself agreeable 
to her. She had an idea that Cecil was laughing 
at his mother's expense, and she seized upon the 
idea as a means of administering another snub. 

" I'm with you there," replied Cecil, quietly. " I 
think her the most charming woman in the world 
— but then, of course, that is natural." 
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" I suppose SO," agreed Ursula. But what / 
want to know is how you come to be her 
daughter. I never saw two women less alike in 
my life. 

Cecil laughed uncontrollably. 

^* Oh, come, I say. Miss Gilbert, that's pretty hot, 
you know," he returned, with the utmost good- 
humour. ".But you are quite right. It is probable 
you never did." 

Ursula did not like being laughed at — especially 
by a Miss Crawford. She, perhaps not unreason- 
ably, considered Miss Crawford needed putting in 
her right place. 

" Your father must have been quite different, I 
suppose," she remarked, stiflBy. 

" Oh, quite," agreed Cecil. 

" More like you ? " enquired Ursula. 

" Not at all," replied Cecil. " From all I hear 
of him he must have been as unlike me as he could 
have been. But, you see, I only go by hearsay ; I 
cannot remember him at all. He died when I was 
quite young." 

"That was a pity," replied Ursula, drily. "It 
seems to me that it would not have been a bad 
thing for you if he had lived. 

"That is true," agreed Cecil, gravely. "My 
mother has been everything to me, but it is always 
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a pity when a fello— a — a girl's father dies when 
she is young." 

Ursula looked sharply at him. 

" You were going to s,z.y fellow ^ Miss Crawford," 
she said. " I have noticed that you very often use 
most unsuitable expressions. I wish you could 
break yourself of the habit. My youngest sister, 
unfortunately, is already much too fond of talking 
like a school-boy, and it is hardly desirable that 
she should be much in the society of another 
young girl who does so too." 

There was no mistaking the fact that Ursula had 
lost her temper. Cecil's good-tempered face over- 
clouded. He was very amiable, very unready to 
take offence at trifles, and it was not often he was 
annoyed ; but he had a temper of his own, for all 
that. 

"I will remember what you have said. Miss 
Gilbert," he said, shortly. And then he lapsed into 
a silence which Ursula before long found rather 
embarrassing. 

His face did not look sulky in the least, but it 
had an expression upon it which had the effect of 
making Miss Ursula Gilbert feel rather small. 
She began to remember, quite suddenly, that her 
grandfifl^^er had been a self-made man, and that 
although Cecil was her paid companion, the Craw- 
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iords of Ullatown had been the Crawfords of 
Ullatown since time almost immemorial. 

She relaxed her attitude. It is a way that 
women of her calibre have when taken properly in 
hand. 

"If you turn down that lane to the left we can 
get home through Upperton village," she remarked, 
presently. " I think by then we shall have don^ 
enough for to-day." 

At that moment a bird flew out of the hedge 
just in front of them, and their leader turned sharp 
round. 

"Look sharp there, get to that horse's head," 
called out Cecil, to the groom behind them. 

But it was too late. That sudden movement on 
the part of the black horse upset the brown's 
temper thoroughly. He also whisked round, and 
how they got out of the situation in which they 
then found themselves, Ursula never afterwards 
could understand. It was about as nasty a one 
as they could well have been in, because the road 
was a narrow one, the banks on either side of 
it were high, and neither of the horses, even 
taken separately, would have been easy to take in 
hand just then. It was due partly to the fact that 
Cecil drove really well and was one of those people 
who keep extremely cool when they find themselves 
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in difficult positions, and partly to good luck, that 
they were not upset 

It had certainly been a very near thing, and as 
they drove homewards Miss Ursula did not offer 
to take the reins again. She was rather silent on 
that homeward drive, and when she did speak to 
Cecil, she did so in a manner which was rather 
subdued. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

U RSULA'S SISTER. 

Meanwhile Jerry, having lost the friend with 
whom she had begun to spend much of her time, 
had set off on her bicycle to ride into Blanktoa 

She had suddenly discovered that she wanted to 
buy something ; she did not quite know what, but 
feit sure she would remember what it was before 
she arrived at Blankton. 

Jerry was fond of buying' things, especially when 
there was no need for her to do so. When she 
could think of nothing more necessary for her 
happiness, she bought chocolates and sweets, and 
as they were very necessary for her happiness, she 
more often bought them than anything else. 

She had not gone far on her way, however, be- 
fore she met Captain Greville, who was walking 
towards Leith, accompanied by two or three fox- 
terriers, a retriever and a spaniel. 

As we all know, stopping to talk to people, when 
on a bicycle, means getting off, and it is possible 
that she would not have done that had he not made 
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it clear to her that he had something important to 
tell her. 

So she stopped and got off her bicycle. They 
shook hands. 

" Where are you going to in such a hurry, Jerry ? " 
he enquired. 

"I am not in a hurry at all, George," she replied. 
" I am only going into Blankton." 

"Got important business there?** he asked, 
tentatively, looking full in her eyes as he spoke, 

Jerry coloured ; just a very little ; there was some- 
thing in that glance of his which she understood, 
did not wish to understand, and yet would have 
wished for much, had circumstances been otherwise 
than as they were. 

" Not very important," she replied, with a slight 
touch of coldness in her tone. Then she laughed ; 
it was not in Jerry's nature to be cold or stiff 
for long. "But rather important, certainly," 
she added, naively. " I was going to buy choco- 
lates, and I have not had any for two whole 
days." 

" It is a mercy I met you then ? " was the calmly 
given reply. "They are very bad for you, you 
know, and I shall save you from yourself. It will 
probably add a few years to your life, Jerry, if you 
do not buy any chocolates to-day." 
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For a moment she made no reply. Had he but 
known it, her heart was beating hard and fast, and 
it would not have been easy just then for her to 
speak. When she did so, however, it was in the 
same, bright, light tone she had used before. 

" There is a new theory that sweets are good for 
young people,'* she returned. " That that is why 
they, wish for them so much, and that they ought 
to be given them galore." 

" It's a most mistaken theory, then," replied 
George Greville. " Don't you believe it, Jerry ; it s 
a fraud." 

"I do not care what it is," said Jerry. "It 
takes my fancy, and I am going to stick to it 
tooth and nail." 

There was a moment's silence. 

"You generally do stick to your fancies tooth 
and nail, don't you, Jerry ? " he enquired, after it, 
with meaning. 

Jerry made an uneasy movement, as if she 
wanted to get away from something. 

" Oh, I do not know," she replied, evidently con- 
fused by the question. " I do not think so. No, 
certainly not generally." 

" I wish with all my heart then that you would 
not make an exception in my favour," he returned. 
" It is very hard lines that you stick so persistently 
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to the manner in which you have lately been treat- 
ing me." 

" What nonsense, George," she replied, almost 
sharply. " You have often hinted lately that I have 
changed, and that I do not like you so well as I 
used to do ; and you know quite well I have done 
nothing of the kind. It is you who have changed 
George, not I." 

" I am sorry to contradict you," replied Captain 
Greville, quietly ; " but you are mistaken. I have 
had but one opinion about you all my life, and 
you know it." 

" We were not talking about opinions," replied 
Jerry, who had a difficult situation to face, and 
who was one of those people who always grow, 
calm in the face of a storm. " We were talking 
about manners." 

" So we were," agreed Captain Greville, looking 
her fully in the face. " And so far as I know* 
Jerry, my manner has always been the same." 

"Yes," said Jerry slowly. "So it has." A 
momentary silence, and then she added, more 
slowly still, " Towards me." 

There was the slightest stress in the world upon 
the " me," and a silence, long enough to be felt 
followed it. 

Then he spoke, and not without confusion. 
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" Look here, Jerry," he said hurriedly. " You 
are not so foolish as to be jealous, are you ? Is 
that it ? " 

She looked up and met his eyes, and it must 
be owned that he much wished he had not 
said it. 

"No," replied Jerry, with a faint little smile, 
in which lay a mixture of satire and amusement. 
" I am not quite so foolish as that, George, thank 
you." 

" Well, I hardly thought you could be," he re- 
turned, in an apologetic tone of voice, "because 
you have far too much sense, and besides that you 
know that I am head over ears in love with 
you." 

Jerry had become pale, but her voice was quite 
calm. She smiled, and did so in a particularly 
sweet and good-tempered kind of way. 

" I have just sufficient sense to know that you 
once made a great mistake and thought that you 
were so,*' she replied. 

" Jerry I " he protested, almost passicHiately, 
moving nearer as he spoke. 

" Yes, George ? " she returned, with an expres- 
sion on her face which told him he had come near 
enough. 

" What am I to think ? You say you are not 
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jealous, and yet you accuse me of having changed 
my mind." 

**I did not accuse you of anything/* reph'ed 
Jerry, quietly. " I merely stated a fact." 

" But it is not a fact, Jerry. I swear " 

" Don't," said Jerry, " it is quite unnecessary." 

" You mean you would not believe me ? " he en- 
quired, and by his tone it was plain that he was 
really nettled at last. 

" I mean that if you have not changed your mind 
I would rather you did not tell me so. You 
ought to have changed it ; that is all that I can 
say." 

" What do you mean ? " enquired Captain 
Greville ; but by the expression on his face it was 
easy to see that he knew very well what she 
meant. 

" I think that what I have said is enough, 
George," was the calmly-given reply. " I have 
tried not to be disagreeable, and it would be much 
wiser conduct on both our parts to avoid a quarrel. 
That is the last thing I desire. You have not yet 
done anything to make me angry." 

" If that is so, Jerry, may I not hope that things 
will go on between us as they were before ? " he 
pleaded, in a very humble, persuasive tone of voice. 

" Yes," agreed Jerry, quietly. " Things can go 
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on just as they were — a year ago. It will be much 
the best that it should be so." 

He looked fixedly at her, as if by doing so he 
could find out whether she really meant what she 
had said. He might have known that when Jerry 
said a thing quietly like that, she always did mean 
what she said. 

" Then you are going to throw me over," he said 
at last. 

" I am going to do nothing of the kind, George," 
replied Jerry, sharply. " I am merely going to set 
you free." 

He tried to take her hand. 

"Jerry, Jerry, don't you know that I do not 
wish to be set free ; and that you will break my 
heart if I have to give you up. Can you tell me 
truly that you have ceased to care for me at all ? " 

There was a short silence, and when Jerry 
replied, there was a little break in her voice which 
Captain Greville was quick to heari, 

" If you will only not make yourself ridiculous," 
she said, " I will care for you as a brother, George. 
I am perfectly willing to do that." 

" But I do not want you to care for me as a 
brother, Jerry," he protested, warmly. " You know 
that that is not what I want. I want you to be 
my wife." 
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She did not look at him. He was exceedingly 
good-looking, and she had been in love with him 
only a very short time ago ; whether she still loved 
him or not, only she knew. 

"Well, you cannot marry me, George," she 
replied, decisively. "You must understand that 
at once and for always. And the very best thing 
we can do under the circumstances, is to end the 
matter by owning that we both made a mistake." 

" But I did not make a mistake, Jerry ! '* he re- 
turned, emphatically. " I am every bit as much 
in love with you as evqr I was, and I made no 
mistake when I told you so." 

" You made a very great mistake, though, when 
you supposed that I was going to marry a man 
who had made a complete fool of me," replied 
Jerry, hotly. " You never made a greater mistake 
than that in your life, George." 

" Jerry, in Heaven's name what do you mean ? *' 
he enquired, in a tone as hot as hers had been. 

" I mean that I happened to be in the conserva- 
tory one day about a fortnight ago, when you 
came to call," she replied, drily. " Ursula was 
in the drawing-room when you were shown in, and 
you believed that she and you were alone." 

He coloured darkly. 

" Well, and what of it ? " he returned, trying to 
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brazen it out. " Ursula, as we all know, is a bit of 
a flirt, and after all is said and done, Vm only a 
man and human.** 

She slowly raised her eyes until they met his. 

" That IS much the worst thing you have said 
or done yet, George,** she said, coldly. " I have 
not the smallest objection against your being 
human, as you call it, but I must grant that I 
should have preferred having a gentleman for my 
brother-in-law.** 

" That is an uncommonly nasty thing that you 
have said, Jerry,** he retorted. " I think you have 
lost your temper.** 

" Tm sure I hope I have,** said Jerry. " At any 
rate I ought to have done so after what you have 
just said about my favourite sister.** 

He looked rather taken aback. It was evident 
that he was surprised. 

" Oh, that is it, is it ? ** he said slowly. " You 
did not like what I said about Ursula. Why, 
Jerry, we all know that she does like a little 
flirtation. And what harm is there in it ? *' 

" I do know, George, that our whole conversa- 
tion is most distasteful to me,*' replied Jerry. 
" And that if Ursula does rather like a mild little 
flirtation, that your flirtation with her does not 
quite come under that heading. You are the kst 

II 
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man in the world who ought to accuse her of being 
a flirt." 

** rU be hanged if I can see it," replied Captain 
Greville. 

"That is a great pity/* returned Jerry, very 
drily. ^^ Because if that is so I fear that the 
case is quite hopeless. I am very, very sorry 
because of Ursula." 

Again he flushed. " I do not see anything for 
which Ursula need be pitied," he replied. 

"Don't you?" said Jerry. "Perhaps not. 
Only / could have wished that she was going to 
marry a different kind of man." 

There was a long silence. At last he spoke. 

"Why should you suppose that, even if you 
throw me over, there would ever be anything 
serious between your sister and me ? " he enquired, 
in a subdued tone of voice. 

" Oh, of course, she may refuse to marry you," 
agreed Jerry. 

" You are sure that I shall ask her to do so ? " 

Jerry's blue eyes flashed. 

"Quite sure," she replied. "I cannot for a 
moment suppose that you would wish to make a 
fool of dotA Ursula and me." 

Again there was a long silence. It lasted even 
longer than the one which had preceded it He 
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was trying hard to remember just what he had 
said to Ursula Gilbert, and she had said to him, 
that day in the drawing-room about a fortnight 
ago. But he had said so many things to Ursula 
and she had said so many things to him, that it 
was a little difficult to remember what had been 
said on that especial day. 

And then he began to ask himself whether after 
all it would not suit him quite as well to marry 
Ursula, as Jerry. He was more or less in love 
with both of them ; and after all was said and 
done, Ursula would have more money. 

And it was the money part of the business 
which had made him so sure that instead of 
merely having a flirtation with little Geraldine 
Gilbert, he would take the matter seriously and 
settle down. 

Afterwards there had been something about 
Jerry which had captivated him to an unusual 
degree, and which had made him glad that she 
had money and that it was possible for him to ask 
her to marry him ; but now, he questioned whether 
Ursula was not preferable. He had not much 
enjoyed being taken so sharply and decisively in 
hand. That he more than deserved it, did not 
occur to him. To begin with he was one of those 
people who always think themselves in the right ; 

II* 
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and added to this he really did not see that Jerry 
had anything to make such a fuss about. He had 
asked her to marry him, and by so doing proved 
that he preferred her to anyone else in the world ; 
and he told himself that that ought to have been 
enough. It would be a decided bore if he married 
a woman who was not sufficiently a woman of the 
world to understand that he was not doing any- 
thing remarkable when he made himself agreeable 
to another woman. 

Fine feelings were a thing he altogether lacked, 
and it was perhaps as well that thus early in the 
day Jerry should have discovered it. 

He saw plainly that his case with Jerry \vas now 
hopeless, and he had sense enough to pause before 
he said anything which would make his case 
equally hopeless with Ursula. 

"And you suppose that Ursula would marry 
me ? " he asked, in a hesitating kind of way. 

" I do not know, I am sure," said Jerry. " You 
had better discover that for yourself. But I am sure 
I would not if I were she ; and I am not very sure 
whether if I tell her what you said just now about 
her being a flirt, whether she will not agree with me." 

" You are not very civil, Jerry," he said quietly. 
** But after all what can one expect, you are only 
• a child," 
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" I could Wish that that idea had occurred to 
you before," replied Jerry, rather cuttingly. " It 
would have made things much more pleasant for 
us all. You see Ursula knows nothing about 
our having been engaged." A momentary pause. 
" And I think she ought to know." 

" Shall you tell her, Jerry ? Do you not think 
that as you have broken our engagement off and 
nobody ever suspected its existence, that it would 
be wiser to let the past bury its own dead ? 
People will be sure to talk, and will . that not be 
rather disagreeable for — ^you ? " 

" And you ? " suggested Jerry, fully meeting his 
eyes which, after one glance, were downcast before 
hers. "Perhaps so. But what about Ursula? 
You may not know it, but Ursula is dearer to me 
than everybody and everything else in the world." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

JERRY'S DECISION. 

Captain Greville looked thoroughly uncom- 
fortable. He knew that he was hovering between two 
stools, and that unless he was exceedingly careful 
he was likely to have an even more unpleasant fall 
than the one he had just experienced. Most men 
would have felt ashamed of themselves, but he did 
not ; he was too sure that he had done nothing 
wrong, and that it was impossible for him to do 
an}^hing wrong ; still, he hated being cornered like 
this, as he called it to himself, and it made him 
very uncomfortable. 

He considered Jerry very unreasonable. He 
had flirted with many women, but he had never 
asked any woman to be his wife until he had asked 
her, and surely in doing that he had done enough 
to prove that he liked her better than other 
women. He had also begged her to keep her 
engagement a secret until she was of age, knowing 
very well that her guardian would oppose it, and 
not improbably put an end to it altogether. Jerry, 
who did not like deceit, had consented, partly be- 
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cause she fancied herself very much in love, and 
partly because she did not recognise the fact that 
in such a matter as that she was not entirely her 
own mistress. She had innumerable good points, 
but she was a very independent young lady. 

The engagement had gone on for several months 
and although he had gone often to Leith Manor, its 
existence had not been suspected. That fact was 
due, no doubt, partly to the fact that most of the 
men who went to Leith went there because they 
admired Ursula, and Ursula was quite sure in her 
own mind that it was she whom Captain Greville 
admired. 

He had been right in saying that Ursula was a 
flirt. She would have flirted with a wheelbarrow. 
And George Greville was not a wheelbarrow, he 
was an exceedingly smart, good-looking man ; and 
Ursula had found his attentions pleasant to her, 
and had certainly encouraged them. 

He was right so far, and perhaps he was also 
right in having found it diplomatic to flirt a little 
with her. It made it so much more easy to go 
often to the Manor House, and in the early days of 
his engagement he had found it agreeable to go 
there very often, because he had been very much 
in love with Jerry. It was because she would 
have money he had asked her to marry hftn, but 
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Jerry was a charming little girl, and he had found 
her very fascinating. 

That as time went on his flirtation with Ursula 
had gradually ceased to be a slight one, had nearly 
escaped his notice, until Jerry had brought the fact 
before him. But, nevertheless,, he had several times 
lately lingered by Ursula's side when he could have 
easily been by Jerry's, and although he had still 
imagined himself in love with Jerry, it is certain 
that he had found Ursula exceedingly attractive 
too. 

But never for a minute had he thought of jilting 
Jerry for Ursula's sake. He would not have done 
that had he ceased to care for Jerry at all and 
found himself over head and ears in love with 
Ursula. He had asked Jerry to marry him, and 
unless she herself had thrown him over, he would 
have married her. What could a man do more ? 
he now asked himself. It was his idea of honour. 

An odd one, certainly, but one which better men 
than Captain Greville had shared with him. They 
cling to the shadow of a thing long after the sub- 
stance has gone. 

So he chose to consider Jerry unreasonable, and 
although he was uncomfortable, he was not very 
much ashamed. 

He would probably have been very angry had 
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he not been too worldly wise. He knew quite well 
that both sisters were in love with him, and that 
he must have money. He was not going to throw 
away the certainty of a rich wife for the sake of a 
few cutting things which Jerry might choose to 
say to him. 

If he could not marry Jerry, he would marry 
Ursula, He must make no mistake about that. 

The girPs earnest tone for a moment confused 
him ; then 'he determined to put it to good use. 

" I know she is, Jerry," he said gently, " and 
therefore I know that you will forgive my saying that 
she is also very dear to me. Since you have said 
you will not marry me, and that you wish me to 
ask Ursula to be my wife, will you not make things 
easier for me, and for her, by keeping our engage- 
ment a secret known only to you and me.'* 

Jehry did not answer for some several seconds ; 
her eyes were fixedly gazing into space, and there 
was a far-away expression in them. 

" No," she said at last, " I must tell Ursula. If I 
do not she will find out the truth sooner or later, 
and then she will never forgive me for not having 
told her before." 

"But how could she find out?" he argued, 
quickly. " If only you and I knew, how could she 
possibly find out ? " 
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" I cannot say," said Jerry. " All I know is that 
the truth always does confront people sooner or 
later, and that I will not undertake the risk." 

" There could be no risk," he replied decisively. 

She raised her eyes to his. " Quite apart from 
that, I think she ought to know," she said. " I 
think that all women ought to know what kind of 
man they are marry iug." 

He looked confused. " I never knew that you 
went in for these new-fangled ideas," he replied, 
somewhat sarcastically on account of his confusion. 

Jerry coloured warmly. " I do not know what 
you mean, George," she replied, sharply. " I know 
nothing about new ideas and I care less — and — and 
anyway, I am not going to discuss them with you. 
Only I want Ursula to be happy, and I think she 
ought to know." 

" You think it will add to her happiness to know 
that I asked you to marry me before I found any- 
thing attractive in her ? " 

" No, I don't," said Jerry. " It will not add to 
her happiness at all, at the time. She will hate it. 
There is nothing I can imagine Ursula's hating 
more." 

He was quite clever enough to know it. Ursula 
was not wanting in self-conceit. 

" She cares for me, Jerry," he said, pleadingly. 
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" And I know you love her. Will you not forgive 
me and leave her in peace ? " 

Jerry made no reply. She did love Ursula. 
More than he knew. Would it add to Ursula's 
happiness to know that the man she loved had 
passed her over for another woman? Would it 
make Ursula happy to know that George Greville 
had only been flirting with her, while engaged to 
another woman whom he had every intention of 
marrying ? No. It would not. The mere fact of 
it would always be a bitter thought for Ursula. 

That Ursula did love the man, Jerry never 
doubted. She had seen Ursula, flirting with many 
men, but she had never seen her in the least degree 
in love, before she had fallen in love with George 
Greville. And Jerry thought that she had done 
that very thoroughly. 

She also felt sure that Ursula would marry him. 
She would not own it even to herself, but she knew 
that the fact that he had behaved in a very fickle 
manner towards another woman, would not weigh 
heavily with her sister. It was only blows aimed 
directly at herself, which Ursula would resent, and 
those she would resent exceedingly bitterly. It was 
not unnatural that this should be so. Ursula was 
an exceptionally beautiful young woman, and she 
had learned long ago that beauty is a great power. 
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What she had not learnt was the fact that, great 
as the power . of beauty is, it is not always all- 
powerful; there are many beautiful women who 
in their youth cannot realize that 

No. If Ursula learnt the true state of the case 
it would not be the thought that George Greville 
had behaved badly to another woman, which would 
rankle in her breast ; it would be the fact that, 
knowing her, he should ever have found her other- 
wise than irresistible. Jerry told herself that 
Ursula was very proud. What she did not tell her- 
self was the fact that Ursula was very selfish. 

She glanced up at Captain Greville. After all, 
had he been to blame ? He had made a mistake. 
He had imagined himself in love with her and had 
asked her to marry him ; and then he had fallen 
over head and ears in love with Ursula. Was it 
surprising that he should have fallen in love with 
Ursula ? Was not the only surprising part of the 
whole business the fact that he had ever even 
given herself a thought when Ursula was there ? 
Could he, could any man who knew her and saw 
her constantly, do otherwise than find Ursula irre- 
sistible ? 

Jerry, like many young people, was exceedingly 
just ; unlike many people, both old and young, she 
was exceedingly reasonable. And having argued 
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out the whole case in her own mind, she would have 
forgiven George Greville absolutely, if only she 
could have forced herself to believe that he had 
fallen head over ears in love with Ursula. 

She was clever enough to know that he had not> 
that he had not got it in him to fall over head and 
ears in love with anyone. It was as easy and as 
natural a thing for him to flirt as it was for a duck 
to take to water. It amused him and pleased him 
to do so, and he had a susceptible nature ready to 
take fire in a moment and like muslin or wood 
shavings, to burn fiercely for a short time and then 
burn itself out. 

Jerry had a strong character of her own, and 
some people with strong characters find people with 
weak ones attractive. She did not. She despised 
the man*s weakness thoroughly, and she told her- 
self that as he had acted towards one woman so 
would he act towards another. 

What was she to say or do? He had been 
right when he had said that Ursula cared for him. 
Jerry thoroughly believed that Ursula cared for 
him, and that Ursula would marry him whether his 
nature was a strong or weak one, because, loving 
him she would believe in him implicitly. 

Besides, would Ursula mind ? Would anything 
make Ursula think that there could be any simi- 
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larity in the two cases, hers and Jerry's ? Would 
Ursula ever think for a single moment that any 
man, once having found her attractive, could ever 
cease to do so ? 

No. But on the other hand, Ursula would find it 
almost impossible to marry George Greville, if 
the fact that he had been engaged to her sister and 
jilted her sister for her sake became generally 
known, and if Jerry herself did not treat the 
matter lightly and make it understood that the 
little understanding there had been between herself 
and Captain Greville, had been a mistake, equally 
on her part as on his. 

And Jerry was prepared to do that. She was 
prepared to let Ursula think that an engagement 
was a thing which she could enter into lightly and 
cast aside without a thought She was prepared 
to do more than that for Ursula's sake. She was 
prepared to tell Ursula that that engagement might 
never have existed, had she not given George 
Greville encouragement What she was not pre- 
pared to do, was to keep a fact from her sister 
which in after years might spring up between 
them. 

And she told George Greville so. She would so 
soften down the case as to make Ursula suppose 
that he had found Ursula a hundred times mor^ 
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attractive than herself. That would be an easy 
task. 

She would also make Ursula understand that 
she herself had thrown George Grevllle oven 
That she had realised the true state of the case, 
and had been glad to do so. 

And so George Greville came out of a very 
awkward predicament very much more easily than 
he deserved ; and if Jerry was not quite so glad 
that the man she loved had played her false, as she 
professed to be, she was certainly not sorry that 
she had found out thus early in the day how far 
apart in character and disposition she and George 
Greville were. 

In some ways Jerry was still almost a child ; 
in others she was a middle-aged woman. So she 
consoled herself by a thought which a much older 
woman might have found a comfort 

But long after everyone else at Leith were 
asleep that night, Jerry tossed about restlessly 
Her head was hot and ached furiously ; and each 
hour as it passed found the comfort she derived 
from the thought that she despised George Greville, 
growing colder and colder. 

She had loved the man. 

And then the thought of Ursula, mifch as she 
loved her, would rankle a little in Jerry's breast. 
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There could be no doubt that in a hundred little 
ways Ursula had laid herself out to attract the 
man, and that she had been carrying on a flirtation 
with him, of a stronger order than Jerry thought 
quite nice, considering they were not engaged. 

And remembering how Ursula had always 
scolded her for her love of flirting, Jerry could not 
help asking herself if Ursula was quite sincere, and 
if her profession and her actions were not at 
variance. She well knew, and she knew that Ursula 
must know, that her own little flirtations were of 
the very mildest, most open nature in the world, 
and that although she liked to be admired, that 
was all. And yet Ursula had always been so down 
upon her for saying that she liked men better than 
women, and that they amused her. Was it only 
because she spoke of it so openly that Ursula 
objected ? Or was it because Ursula believed that 
she flirted with other men as Ursula flirted with 
George Greville ? 

That thought nearly distracted Jerry. She had 
seen George with his arm round Ursula's waist, 
in the drawing-room that day, and she knew that 
he had kissed her. Did Ursula think that she, 
Jerry, flirted with men like that ? Oh, the thought 
was maddening, horrid 1 

And then Jerry calmed down, and told herself 
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that this could not be. Ursula had fallen in love, 
and in the face of it had done a thing that Jerry 
herself would not have done. That must be all. 

Surely she had had no idea what love even meant 
when she and Mr. Harrington had been so much 
together, and Jerry had been so sorry that nothing 
came of it and that Mr. Harrington had gone 
away ; as Jerry believed, because Ursula had talked 
to him as she had so often talked to herself, saying 
that she would never marry. 

Jerry remembered how much she had hoped 
that Ursula would marry Mr. Harrington, and 
what a thoroughly nice man he had been. Even 
in those days had she wished that marriage would 
take place, so as to remove Ursula out of George 
Greville*s way. 

Had not Ursula, even in those days, been in- 
clined to flirt with George ? In those days when 
George had eyes or ears for no one but herself, and 
had seemed to worship the very ground she trod 
upon ? And when everyone must have seen that 
it was her that he admired ? Perhaps so. And 
perhaps Ursula did not approve of Jerry's having 
admirers because she wished all the men they 
knew to admire no one but her own fair self. 

Mary said so. And for the first time Jerry won- 
dered if it was not possible that Mary was right. 

12 
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Her heart was too greatly wounded not to feel a 
little bitter even with her dearly loved sister, 
Ursula. 

But it was not in Jerry's nature to be bitter long, 
or to think ill thoughts of those she loved. 

And before she went to sleep she had persuaded 
herself, against her better judgment, that Ursula 
was not, as Mary said she was, a born coquette. 
That she had not flirted outrageously with Mr. 
Harrington, and then thrown him over — that she 
had not flirted outrageously with any other men — 
that she had never seen that George admired any- 
one but herself — and that she had flirted with him, 
believing he loved her and wished to marry her, 
simply because she had been desperately in love 
with him herself. 

The fault was her own for being secretly en- 
gaged, and George Greville*s for not having known 
his own mind. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

OUT SHOOTING. 

" I SAY, mother ? " 

" Yes, Cecil." 

In an alarmingly unlady-like manner Cecil had 
burst into the room in which his mother was 
sitting, and, having closed the door, he approached 
her with a heavy scowl upon his good-looking face. 

"I really cdinnot stand it any longer, Tm a 
dead man if I stay here." 

She laughed the brightest, most airy little laugh 
imaginable. 

" You must try to remember that you are not a 
man, to begin with, Cecil," she replied, calmly. 
" And I am happy to say that I never saw you 
look more thoroughly alive." 

" That is because, mercifully, I am like a cat, 
and possess nine lives," replied Cecil, drily. " For 
I do assure you that these Miss Gilberts have done 
all they know to eradicate me." 

" What is wrong, Cecil ? " enquired his mother, 
laying aside her pen and rising from the seat in 

12* 
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front of the writing table, upon which she had 
been sitting when he entered the room. 

"Well, it is just this, that girl Ursula won't be 
contented until she has killed herself and some- 
body else in that tandem of hers. She will try to 
drive those horses herself, and she cannot do it, 
that's flat They are not safe for anyone to drive, 
and they are abominably unsafe when she drives 
them. She is as certain to come to grief as eggs 
are eggs, and bring the person who is unfortunate 
enough to be with her to grief also. I plainly 
foresee that person is going to be me." 

Mrs. Crawford ceased to smile. An expression 
of anxiety overclouded her face. 

"No, no, Cis," she said quickly. "It must not 
be you. Do not go with her again. Indeecl, I 
cannot hear of your doing so. Make some excuse 
next time she wants you to go, and get out of it. 
Someone else must go with her." 

" I should have no objection," replied Cecil. " I 
assure you I am not particularly attached to Miss 
Ursula. I did think her the best of the three at 
first, but I have changed my mind since then ; 
and done it thoroughly." 

" Well, then, the case is quite simple ; do not go 
again," said Mrs. Crawford. 

" That is all very well, mother, but she has got 
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a way of ordering one about as if one was her 
footman or her groom. Til be shot if I like it ; but 
under the circumstances what in the name of for- 
tune can a fellow do ? " 

" Quietly let her see you do not like it," replied 
his mother. " And in this instance it would be 
quite easy for you to say that you cannot go with 
her because you find it is too much for your 
nerves.*' . 

" So I could," agreed Cecil. " Easily. And it 
would not be far short of the truth let me tell you. 
But what I want to know is this, if I do not go 
with her who will do so? She is sure to take 
somebody.*' 

" One of her sisters must go with her," replied 
Mrs. Crawford, calmly. " If they are foolish enough 
to do it — one of them must go." 

Cecil looked dubious. 

"And it will be Jerry," he said, thoughtfully. 
" The other is as disagreeable a young woman as 
I have ever had the pleasure of encountering, but 
she is not without sense. It will be Jerry who 
will have to go." 

" Well, it pleases me better that Jerry should go 
than that you should run the risk," said Mrs. 
Crawford with decision. 

" I do not think Jerry must go, mother," replied 
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Cecil. " I rather like Jerry ; and then you see, 
mother, it is hardly a thing a fellow can do, to 
funk a thing for himself, and stand by while a girl 
does it." 

" But you are not a fellow, as you call it, Cecil. 
You forget that.^' 

" I should not be much of a one if I did forget 
it, mother," was the quietly-given reply. 

" Very well," agreed his mother, who knew that 
further argument would be useless. " If you 
cannot get out of this difficulty by yourself, I shall 
take the matter into my own hands. I mean to 
tell Miss Ursula Gilbert that your going out in her 
tandem makes me nervous, and that I cannot 
permit you to do so again." 

Cecil looked harassed. 

" No ; I say, mother, that will not do. I cannot 
let that girl take Jerry with her ; and I will not, 
and there the matter ends." 

" No it does not, Cecil. I on my part cannot 
let you go. So what is to be done ? " 

"Why, mother, do you not know how I ex- 
aggerate things ? There is really no earthly 
reason why I should not go. And after all, if we 
. are upset, what is an upset ? Worse for the girl 
herself, at any rate, than it is for me ! " urged Cecil, 
who^^had begun to wish he had held his tongue. 
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" If the girl likes to risk her own neck that is 
her concern," replied Mrs. Crawford. "But do 
please remember, Cis, that yours is very dear to 
me." 

Cecil sat down on the arm of her chair. 

"Look here, little mother," he said, gently, 
"this is something quite new. You and I have 
understood each other admirably all our lives, 
and I have always congratulated myself upon 
the fact that I had a mother in a thousand, and 
one who understood thoroughly all about a boy 
and the management of a boy. 

She gave a nervous little laugh. 

" It seems to me I have so little understood the 
management of a boy, that the boy is now going 
to manage me," was her reply. 

" No, no, dearest," said Cecil, quickly. " Not at 
all. Only I am quite sure that you have not 
brought me up to be a muff, and that you would 
not like me the better if I was one." 

She laughed. 

"No, I would not," she agreed. "Do not be 
silly, Cis, or think me silly. Anything for peace. 
So have things entirely your own way." 

" Done," said Cecil. " I shall now take the law 
in my own hands, and either Miss Ursula Gilbert 
buys a new pair of tandem horses, of my selection. 
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or I write to the old chocolate man and have a 
veto put upon the tandem." 

" There will be a dreadful row," said Mrs. Craw- 
ford, a little anxiously. " But perhaps you are 
right. If you will manage it all, Cis, and keep 
them from bothering me, I do think that this will 
be much the best thing that we can do." 

"Much," agreed Cecil. "These young women 
are in our charge just at present, and while they 
are so we will try and avoid broken necks." 

"Yes, yes, certainly," agreed his mother, with 
decision. 

She had never been in the habit of fussing 
abdut Cecil's movements. She had understood 
that there is nothing a man or a boy hates worse 
than that Nor had she wished him to grow up 
a muff; he was quite right in saying she had 
not ; above all things she liked a manly man, and 
she had never attempted to stand in the way 
of Cecil's doing things which men do. But she 
was devoted to him, wrapped up in him com- 
pletely, and it was sometimes difficult for her head 
to overrule her heart. This had been an instance 
of it, and at all and any cost she was glad to 
put an end to a danger of which she knew she 
was not unreasonable in standing in fear. 

She knew quite enough of Ursula Gilbert to 
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know that if she was opposed in any way there 
would be a row ; and she disliked rows im- 
mensely. But she knew that Cecil would keep 
the brunt of it from her ; he always did keep the 
brunt of things from her ; and it was like her, in 
spite of her devotion, to let him fight her battles 
for her, and to screen herself behind him. 

Perhaps she was right A wholly unselfish 
mother is apt to saddle herself with a wholly 
selfish son. 

There was a short pause. Then a sudden 
thought came into her head. 

" You have not been out driving to-day, Cecil ? " 
she exclaimed, as if enquiring if there had been 
nothing besides the subject of the tandem, which 
had brought him into her presence brimming over 
with excitement and indignation. 

" No," said Cecil, " I've been doing something 
ten hundred million times more dangerous than 
that" 

She did not seem very much alarmed. She 
made a habit of allowing for a certain amount of 
exaggeration in Cecil's speeches. 

" ril just be hung and quartered before I go 
out shooting with these three young women 
again," he continued, warming to his subject as 
he went on. " One's life is simply not worth a 
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brass button when one is surrounded by three 
guns which all go off at once and are not in the 
least particular in which direction they are aimed, 
and quite once in every ten minutes go ofT by 
accident, without being aimed at all." 

" It certainly sounds horrible," she replied. 
" Most dangerous." 

" Dangerous is not the word for it, mother," he 
replied, emphatically. "How they have escaped 
themselves is nothing short of a miracle. It is 
marvellous too that they have not shot more of 
their keepers. I really do not know how it has 
been done." 

"More of their keepers, Cis? Do you mean 
to say they have really ever shot one of their 
keepers ? " 

" They have had a good day's sport out of all 
four of them ; to say nothing of the beaters, and 
they have made big bags of them," replied Cecil, 
grimly. "Tve been making enquiries and I find 
there's hardly a man about the place who has not 
been peppered properly ; though, through a won- 
derful run of luck, they have chiefly gone in for 
peppering legs." 

Mrs. Crawford's eyes were wide open. She felt 
confident that there must be some fuel for this 
fire of Cecil's. Evidently at the very least the 
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Miss Gilberts had peppered, as Cecil called it, one 
keeper and one beater. Perhaps more. 

" I wonder the men stay," she exclaimed, 
aghast. 

" Oh, they are as open-handed as the day," said 
Cecil. " I will say that for them. The compensa- 
tion has met with the approval of these stolid 
north-country men." 

" But, my dear boy, it is most alarming, this ! ** 
she protested. " And I do assure you that no 
amount of compensation will reconcile me if they 
shot you." 

"Well, they have done that already," replied 
Cecil, calmly. " Luckily they took aim at my 
boot, so there is not much harm done so far. But 
they have made my foot feel a bit hot all the 
same, though I fancy only one or two pellets went 
in. 

" My dearest Cis, this must be seen to at once," 
exclaimed his mother, thoroughly alarmed. 

"It is all right," said Cecil, reassuringly. " I 
have seen to it. As a matter of fact only one 
pellet went really in, and that one only a little 
way. I forked it out with my knife, just before I 
came in here." 

" But I am quite sure you had better let a doctor 
see it, Cecil," urged his mother, in a persuasive 
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tone of voice. " A nasty wound like that might 
so easily go wrong." 

" It is not at all a nasty wound though, mother ; 
it is only a small hole, and I washed it out with 
hot water, put a bit of lint over it, and then 
plastered it on. I did it because I knew you 
would insist upon it sooner or later ; but I honestly 
assure you it is nothing, and it will be right again 
in less than no time.'* 

*' But I should like to call a doctor in, if only 
because I wish to let these dreadful young women 
know how dangerous a thing they have done,** re- 
turned his mother, with indignation, which was, 
perhaps, not unjust." 

Cecil laughed. " Oh, I let them know all about 
it," said he. " You need not be afraid I did not 
make a fuss." 

She looked at him questioningly. It was not 
like Cecil to make a fuss. She told him so. 

Again he laughed. Some recollection evidently 
amused him. 

" Oh, I do not say I said much when they pep- 
pered me," he replied. "I believe I only said 
that they had been mistaken in their aim and 
missed me, and hit my boot instead, or something 
to that effect. But on several occasions I am 
aware I made myself distinctly nasty, and let them 
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know what I thought of their shooting straight 
and plain." 

" I am sure I hope you did, Cecil," was the 
anxiously-given reply. " It is an appalling idea 
that they might kill you or some one else." 

" The marvel is to me, how they have steered 
clear of doing so up to now,** replied Cecil. " They 
seem to hit every mortal thing which comes within 
range of them, excepting the lucky birds or rabbits 
at which they aim." 

" But it is quite ridiculous," said Mrs. Crawford. 
"It cannot be allowed. What in the worid is Mr. 
Cadbury thinking about? Why has he not let 
the shooting, and put an end to this folly long 
ago." 

" That is just what I want to know, mother," re- 
plied Cecil, drily. " But I think the case is this. 
Old Cadbury shoots himself, and he has got a 
couple of sons who like shooting. It seems he 
comes here occasionally for a few days' sport. 
And I expect he gets it, too. I never saw a place 
better stocked with game of all sorts in my life. 
If it had not been for the fact that I expected 
every moment to be my last, I should have had a 
real good day to-day. We brought home forty- 
two brace of partridges, thirty-four rabbits, and 
five hares ; and, to the best of my belief, the only 
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living things that the other young ladies " (with a 
broad grin) "hit, were one of the dogs, a cart- 
horse colt, which was in a field next to a turnip 
field we were in — and me." 

Another thought now alarmed Mrs. Crawford. 

"But Cis, dear, how imprudent to shoot like 
that," she exclaimed. " I am sure it was a most 
unusual bag for a young lady to make.'* 

" I really do not know how well some young 
ladies may not shoot," replied Cecil, who was still 
smiling. " But why not let me get the credit for 
being a brilliant woman shot? I am only a pass- 
able shot as a man, but I might distinguish myself 
as a woman." 

" No doubt, Cecil, but do please remember the 
risk of making yourself remarkable in any way, 
since you are not a woman." 

"But you are always telling me to remember 
that I am a woman, mother. Do let us be con- 
sistent and stick to one thing at a time." 

" You mean that you want to risk your life for 
the sake of a few miserable partridges," protested 
his mother. " That you will go out with these Miss 
Gilberts whenever you get the chance." 

" Not a bit of it, mother. I very much doubt if 
either Miss Ursula or Miss Geraldine will ever go 
out shooting with me again. They are both com- 
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pletely tired out to-night ; I am afraid I was 
uncivil enough to walk them clean off their legs. 
Miss Gilbert, on the contrary, seems to be com- 
posed of nails, and so amiable is her disposition 
that the fact that I thoroughly annoyed Ursula by 
walking her to a standstill, seemed to give her the 
keenest satisfaction. For the first time since I 
came here, she spoke quite politely to me, and she 
has arranged that she and I go over a particularly 
good bit of ground to-morrow, of which the 
keepers know." 

"You and Miss Gilbert, Cecil, going out alone ! " 
exclaimed his mother, very much surprised. 

" Yes," replied Cecil. " Why not ? I am sure it 
will be perfectly proper, anyway. I am convinced 
she never indulged in even the mildest flirtation in 
the world." 

" Do not be foolish, Cecil," protested his mother. 
" Of course I did not mean that. What surprised 
me was the fact that she has at last taken 
some notice of you. So far, I never saw a more 
disagreeable young woman. I am not often afraid 
of people, but I really have begun to be almost 
afraid of this eldest Miss Gilbert" 

" Do not do that, mother. I believe it is partly 
because she is so deadly plain. I often notice that 
plain women are disagreeable like that. I expect 
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the knowledge of their plainness roughs them 
up." 

"Oh, I do not know that, Cecil. Some plain 
women are charming." 

'* There was a little girl, 

And she had a little curl, 
Right in the middle of her forehead. 

When she was good, 

She was very, very good, 
But when she was bad she was horrid," 

said Cecil. " I do not know if that is quoted 
rightly or wrongly, but it applies capitally to the 
subject." 

"Well, I'm sure that Mary Gilbert is horrid 
enough to please anybody," returned Mrs. Craw- 
ford. 

" She may be," agreed Cecil. " I have always 
thought so until to-day. But out shooting I prefer 
her greatly to the other two. She is infinitely more 
safe ; she does not want to talk ; she can get through 
any fence that confronts her unaided, and she seems 
as if she could tire me out so far as walking goes. 
No, mother, there is certainly nothing very attrac- 
tive about Miss Gilbert's appearance or manners, 
but she is a much better companion out shooting 
than either of her sisters." 

Another anxious thought occurred to Mrs. 
Crawford. 
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" But what will Mr. Cadbury say if you shoot all 
the game about the place before he gets a chance 
of shooting it himself?" she enquired, looking 
troubled. 

" I shall be very much surprised if he says any- 
thing, mother,'* replied Cecil. " He is clean in the 
wrong not to let the shooting here, to begin with. 
It would fetch a good price, and that ought to go 
into the funds that are accumulating for these 
wards of his. Besides, it is most reprehensible 
conduct on his part to let these girls go out with 
guns, and he only does it, take my word for it, 
because it suits his own convenience." 

" But it will not suit him if his sport is spoilt," 
protested his mother. 

" No doubt it won't, but it will not be my fault 
if I do not do it," replied Cecil with a grin. 

Mrs. Crawford sighed. " I am afraid we are 
playing a dangerous game," she said, " and we shall 
be found out sooner or later." 

" It is too late to think of that now, anyway," 
said Cecil, " and we will get out of it somehow or 
other without getting in a mess, or I am a Dutch- 
man." 

His mother smiled. She was much more ready 
to smile than she was to sigh ; and Cecil's spirits 
were infectious. 

13 
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" Yes," she agreed. " Of course you cjtn always be 
called away, and I can seem surprised that every- 
one did not understand that you were only my 
adopted daughter ; a distant cousin of my own." 

"So that is simple," said Cecil, "but we will 
steer clear of that last resource until the shooting 
season is over, unless anyone is fool enough to 
look us out in the peerage. It's a perfect marvel 
no one has done that yet. That is the worst of 
the peerage. It tells everyone everything ; and it 
is as clear as a pikestaff in it that you have an only 
child and that that child is a son." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A DISCUSSION AND ITS ENDING. 

** Cecil," said Jerry, a few days later on. ** What 
are you going to do to-day ? " 

He was standing just outside the drawing-room 
windows ; and she had that moment joined him 
there. It had been Cecil and Jerry for some time 
past now. They were the best of friends. 

" I have nothing to do," replied Cecil. " Unless 
you have some proposal to make." 

Jerry sat down on the low parapettqd wall 
opposite him and looked up into his face. She 
laughed. 

" Are you quite sure that you are not going out 
shooting again ? " she enquired. 

" Quite," replied Cecil, with a smile. 

" I wonder you did not add * worse luck,' " said 
Jerry. 

" Do you ? " replied Cecil. " Then it is evident 
that you think me a most unreasonable being. I 
have had three most remarkably good days' sport this 
week, and considering my position here, I must 
say I am in luck's way to be able to say that." 

13* 
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Jerry made an impatient little movement of 
dissent. 

" Your position here ! " she repeated. " What 
nonsense, Cecil. You know that your position is 
ten times better than ours is, and that that is why 
you have been sent here. You are supposed to be 
assisting your mother in the arduous task of 
rounding off our blunt edges, and polishing us up." 

Cecil looked down into her eyes, and although 
he did not laugh, there was a laughing expression 
in his. . 

" Am I ? '' he replied. " And do you think that 
1 am doing my work well, Jerry ? Be quite honest, 
and tell the truth." 

*• Certainly I will," said Jerry. " I think you are 
ten times worse than the worst of us — that's me — 
and by far the nicest of the lot." 

" Well, there is compensation in the fact that I 
am nice," said Cecil. " But I am afraid the choco- 
late man will not be pleased if he hears how fond I 
am of all kinds and sorts of sport." 

" I am afraid he won't," agreed Jerry, gravely. 
" And he will hear of it, sooner or later, of course, 
because you have perfectly electrified the keepers 
here by the way in which you shoot. And as to 
Tilby, he told me the other day that he never saw 
a woman with such an eye for a horse, and that if 
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you ride anything like as well as you drive, you 
will be cutting out the work for them here this 
winter, in a manner which will take them by 
surprise." 

A faint tinge of red came slowly up into CeciFs 
fair face. He was only a boy, and praise was a 
thing which half-pleased and half-confused him. 
It made him feel awkward ; and somehow or other, 
coming from Jerry it seemed to make him feel 
more confused than he might have done had it 
come from anybody else. 

Then suddenly he remembered that he was Miss 
Crawford, and that the fact that he happened to be 
a fair shot, a good whip, and a first-rate horseman, 
was likely to give him trouble. 

He took two or three impatient steps forward, 
and gave the dark green serge skirt he was wearing, 
an ungraceful kind of hitch as he seated himself on 
the wall by Jerry's side. 

"Oh, my riding is nothing wonderful," he re- 
marked, almost shortly. " And as to my being a 
good shot, I happen to have a very good eye. I 
do not know how it is, but I always have had a 
good eye ever since I was a child." 

" You certainly have one now," said Jerry. And 
then she laughed. " And never mind if you have, 
Cecil. We will fight the old chocolate man side 
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by side. To tell you the truth, I think he behaves 
in a very shady manner about this shooting here. 
Mary encourages him to do so, I know, because she 
likes shooting ; but I do not think he ought to keep 
it all unlet, and if he does not find quite so many 
birds here as usual, when he comes to shoot, it will 
amuse me immensely. It will just serve him very 
well right." 

" Is he likely to come soon ? " enquired Cecil. 

" I should think he will come next week, at the 
latest," replied Jerry. " And what is worse he will 
bring one of his priggish sons here with him." 

There was a momentary payse. Then Jerry 
added abruptly, in a confidential tone of voice : 

" I believe that is what he does it for. He 
pretends to disapprove ever so much of us ; but for 
all that he has set his heart on capturing one of us 
for one of those sons of his.'* 

" I should not be at all surprised if you are 
right," said Cecil. 

There was another pause. 

" And the sons ? " he enquired. ** I suppose they 
enter into the arrangement thoroughly ?^* 

Jerry laughed. " The eldest one does, certainly," 
she replied. " He is seven thousand times the 
most objectionable of the whole Cadbury family, 
too." 
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" And may I ask which of you he honours by 
his attentions ? " enquired Cecil, turning his head as 
he spoke, so as to look at Jerry's face. 

He read his answer there, before she spoke. 

"Well, as it happens, it is me," she replied. 
" And I think that fact alone shows that the man 
has abominably bad taste." 

" I am not quite so sure about that," said Cecil. 
" But I am confident that the man is a beast" 

"He is horrid," agreed Jerry. "You cannot 
know how I hate his coming here. He lies in wait 
for one at all times and seasons, and makes my 
existence a perfect burden to me while he is here." 

" Does he ? " said Cecil. " Well, all I can say is 
this — he will just have to drop that kind of perse- 
cution now that I am here." 

Jerry turned and looked at him ; a long, scru- 
tinizing kind of gaze. 

" You are an odd girl, Cecil," she said at last. 
" I never met any woman in the least like you. If 
I had had my eyes shut then, I could have sworn 
that it was a man who was speaking. You have 
the very oddest way of saying things, and the very 
most manly kind of voice, I ever heard." 

Their eyes met. Some people might have found 
the moment a critical one, but not so Cecil. It 
was a case of in for a penny in for a pound with 
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him, and he never had lacked a good nerve. He 
laughed. 

" Is that a compliment, or is it not ? " said he. 
" Or do you mean to insinuate that I am a man 
dressed up in woman's clothes? *' 

" You really might almost be that," replied Jerry 
laughing too, and little dreaming how nearly she 
had hit the mark. ** Only I do not think you could 
be a man, you know. You have got too fair a skin 
and there is not the slightest sign of your having a 
moustache. If anything you are a boy ; you are so 
young." 

Cecil frowned, then laughed. 

" That is not intended for a compliment, at any 
rate," he remarked, with just a touch of annoyance 
in his tone of voice. 

" Oh, but indeed it is," said Jerry eagerly. " I 
hate men, but I am simply adore boys." 

This seemed very satisfactory just as it stood ; 
but Cecil had had his eyes open during his stay at 
Leith, and if he was a boy, he was an extremely 
sharp one. 

" Do you hate men, Jerry ? " he asked, quietly. 
" All men ? That was not my impression ; but, of 
course, you know your own mind best." 

" Of course I do," said Jerry, promptly. " And of 
course I hate men. I — I think they are detestable." 
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Cecil put up his hands and crushed down the 
ribbon bow which was tied at the back of his neck. 
It tickled the back of his ear and annoyed him. 

" Yes, I noticed that," he agreed, after a short 
pause. "It has been going on some little time 
now. It must have been rather a serious quarrel." 

Jerry's face became pink, then grew white. 

"What are you talking about, Cecil?" she en- 
quired, in a voice which was ominously calm. 

" The little tiff that you have had with a certain 
gentleman whose name need not be mentioned," 
replied Cecil, giving the bow at the back of his 
neck another vigorous pat. " Confound these 
pins!" he added, impatiently. "Just look how I 
have made my finger bleed." 

But Jerry did not look at the injured finger. 
Her gaze was fixed upon the garden path. She 
gave an uneasy little laugh. 

" If you mean Captain Greville," she said, slowly, 
" I have had no especial tiff with him. Only I do 
think that if he and Ursula are engaged to be 
married, it would be better if there was no secret 
made of that fact just amongst ourselves." 

And then tlie colour slowly surged back into 
Jerry's tell-tale face. She had put the matter thus 
plainly to Cecil, because she knew that Cecil had 
noticed, or fancied that he had noticed, the true 
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State of the case. And yet the way in which she 
had put it, although the only one which she could 
have put it in, so as to thoroughly emphasize the 
fact that she looked upon George Greville not as 
her own lover but as her sister's, struck her as 
being strange ; because, had not she herself been 
engaged to George Greville without saying a word 
about it to anyone ? 

There had seemed to be a reason for her conduct, 
and George had persuaded her that it was a good 
one. He had said that a secret was only a secret so 
long as nobody knew it, but that when once it was 
divulged it spread far and wide ; and that if once 
the matter reached Mr. Cadbury's ears, it would 
be all over, so far as their hope of seeing each 
other in a pleasant, neighbourly fashion went. 
Mr. Cadbury would be sure to disapprove and to 
refuse his consent; and that would make things 
very unpleasant for them until Jerry came of age. 

She was barely seventeen, and four years* separa- 
tion had seemed a dreadful thing in Jerry's eyes ; 
so she had consented to a secrecy which she had 
never liked. Jerry's nature was as open as the 
day. 

And now were not George Greville and Ursula 
keeping the fact of their engagement a secret, for 
the very same reason ? And was it not unfair that 
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Jeriy should openly condemn their conduct? It 
seemed so to Jerry, who even under adverse cir- 
cumstances could be very just. And yet how was 
she to let it be known that she looked upon George 
as being Ursula's lover and not her own, unless she 
said so in so many words ? And was it not all-im- 
portant that it should be known that she did think 
so ? If it was not known, would not both of them 
be blamed ? 

Jerry asked herself all these questions, and 
answered " yes " to all of them. And it never once 
occurred to her that either George or Ursula were 
deserving of any blame. In her opinion neither 
man nor woman could love or unlove of their own 
accord, and if he liked Ursula better than herself it 
was best, in Jerry's opinion, that he had found it 
out in time to marry her. 

Meanwhile " Miss " Crawford, who happened to 
be a boy and not a girl, was not quick to see things 
which many girls would have seen, and he was 
much more honest than he was tactful, as most 
good sort of men are. 

He opened his eyes very wide and gave a pro- 
longed whistle. 

Jerry turned and looked at him. Even under 
the present agitated state of her feelings, she could 
not help looking at her companion. She had 
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known several manly kind of young women, but 
never one so thoroughly like a man. 

But Cecil's face, under its most becoming fringe, 
looked fair and pretty, his slender figure did not at 
all ill-become the neat tailor-made dress he work, and 
the soft chiffon waistcoat and large ribbon bow round 
his neck made him look such a womanly woman 
that it seemed strange to think that that woman 
had really given that sharp, very boyish whistle. 

" Why do you whistle like that ? " said Jerry, and 
she asked the question as much as a reproof for the 
whistle itself, as for a reproof for the surprise 
expressed by it. 

Perhaps the reproof came a little oddly from 
Jerry, who had the character of being one of the 
most hare-brained and fastest girls in Blankshire ; 
but it did not seem to be odd to Cecil. By this 
time he had arrived at a very fair idea of what a 
strange mixture Jerry's nature was composed, and 
of how very different a being Jerry was from the 
Jerry she was supposed to be. 

" I was surprised," replied Cecil. 

" Why were you surprised ? " enquired Jerry, 
very quietly. 

" Because I always thought that Captain Greville 
admired you more than he admired your sister," 
replied Cecil, stolidly. 
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** That shows how very bh'nd you are," retorted 
Jerry, still in the same quiet tone of voice. 

" I beg to disagree with you," said Cecil. 

" I do not see how you can do that," returned 
Jerry. " Because the proof of the cake is in the 
eating, and I assure you that it is Ursula whom he 
admires and is going to marry." 

" Well, all I can say is that she is a fool if she 
marries him," was Cecil's reply, given with much 
decision. 

Jerry coloured painfully. " I cannot possibly 
see why you should say that," she replied, stiffly. 
" If I, who am her sister, approve of what she is 
going to do, I really do not think that you need 
think it necessary to object." 

" I assure you I do not object in the least," Cecil 
exclaimed, eagerly. " Why should I ? As you 
have just insinuated, it is no earthly business of 
mine ; and besides, I am really glad. It is a most 
decided relief." 

Jerry forgot her digfnity in her surprise. " A 
relief? " she said, quickly. " Why is it a relief ? 
What do you mean ? " 

" I mean that I should very strongly have objected 
to your marrying him," replied Cecil, composedly. 
" And that so long as he does not marry you, I do 
not mind in the very least who he does marry." 
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For several seconds Jerry made no reply. "I 
cannot see why you would have objected to my 
marrying him," she said slowly, at last 

" No, I don't suppose you do," said Cecil. 

Then he laughed. His usual very boyish kind 
of laugh. And perhaps until he gave that laugh 
he had never realized how very much he would 
have objected to the marriage. 

Jerry frowned vexedly. " Really, Cecil, I cannot 
understand the humour you are in to-day," she said, 
in a voice which almost had tears in it. 

She had been fighting very hard to be brave, but 
she was feeling out of spirits and tired, and not in a 
humour to be teased. And she considered that Cecil 
was unsympathetic, and that he was teasiug her. 

He had risen a few minutes previously ; but. hear- 
ing that little break in Jerry's voice he promptly 
sat down again. 

" Cannot you understand how much attached to 
you I am ? " he said, softly. " How thoroughly I 
feel myself to be your friend ? And cannot you 
understand that I should wish you to marry a man 
I thought good enough for you ? You must not 
mind my saying that I do not feel that Captain 
Greville would have been worthy of you, I do not 
feel he is. I really cannot help it, but I do not 
much like the man." 
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Jerry's lip had quivered a little at the beginning 
of this speech. She was in a humour when sym- 
pathy was a thing she could not have borne with 
composure. But towards the end of it the expres- 
sion of her face hardened. 

" Well, you need not trouble yourself about it, 
Cecil/' she said, rather bitterly. " I shall not marry 
either George Greville or anybody else, and so 
there is little fear of my marrying any one of whom 
you disapprove. 

And so saying she got up abruptly, crossed the 
broad walk, and leaving Cecil outside, disappeared 
into the house. 

For some little time he sat quietly where she had 
left him." 

" I knew it," he said to himself. " The fellow's 
an out-and-out beast. I'd give something to give 
him a good idea of what I think of him, but under 
the circumstances — confound them !— I suppose I 
cannot do that. As to the fellow you are going to 
marry, Jerry, he's a poor sort of chap at best, and 
he's in a most damnably awkward position just 
now ; but I do think somehow that you will have a 
better chance of being happy as his wife, than you 
would have if you were Captain Greville's." 

Then suddenly Cecil's face over-clouded. He 
^ad remembered that Jerry was an heiress. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

DIFFICULTY NO. I. 

" My dear Mrs. Crawford," exclaimed Lady Adela 
Drydown, holding out both her hands, " I am 
charmed to meet you again after all these years." 

Mrs. Crawford, with her very sweetest smile, laid 
her little hands in Lady Adela's larger ones, and 
replied that the pleasure it gave her to see Lady 
Adela again was a very great one. 

She <lid not add that it was a pleasure which she 
would have postponed indefinitely had she been 
able to do so, or tell her ladyship how glad she 
had been on her arrival in Blankshire to find that 
that lady was absent from home and was unlikely 
to return for some little time to come. 

She could certainly have added all this very 
truthfully, but Mrs Crawford was not a particularly 
truthful woman, and to proclaim a fact which was 
not only unnecessary but unpalatable was certainly 
not her way. 

It was more diplomatic and much more polite to 
gush over this meeting with an old friend. That 
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friend had been a gushing young woman in old 
days, and had evidently developed into being a 
gushing middle-aged one. 

On the whole Mrs. Crawford was delighted to 
find that this was the case. Lady Adela was a 
woman with whom it would be comparatively easy 
for her to deal. 

"And your dear daughter?" questioned Lady 
Adela presently, when they were seated side by 
side upon the most comfortable sofa in the Leith 
Manor drawing-room. 

For a second or two Mrs. Crawford paused. She 
had thought often of this moment ; but she had 
hardly decided the exact course of action she would 
pursue when it arrived. 

But during that moment's pause it became quite 
clear to her what would be her wisest course. 

It was of course impossible that Cecil could go 
on always being her daughter, and at any moment 
it might easily be discovered that she had a son. 
That as yet it had not been discovered was mar- 
vellous. 

It was now or never that she must retreat a 
little, if she wished to do so in any but an 
extremely ignominious manner. 

" You mean, Cecil," she said, very quietly with 
a smile. 
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" Of course," said Lady Adela. I remember 
perfectly now that Cecil was your little daughter's 
name." 

Again Mrs. Crawford smiled. 

The Miss Gilberts were most painfully truthful 
young ladies (with the exception of Ursula), and 
it was quite a relief to find herself once again in 
the society of a fellow-ceature who understood the 
art of telling graceful little society lies. 

" You are thinking of my boy," she said, gently. 

Lady Adela looked surprised. 

" Was it a boy ? " she returned. " Yes, now I 
come to think of it, of course it was. Then you 
have two children ? I did not know that." 

" Nor do I," said Mrs. Crawford, looking 
amused. " I have only one child of my own ; Cecil, 
my boy." 

Lady Adela looked even more surprised than 
she had done befofe. 

" I am sure I understood that you had a daughter 
here with yoti," she replied, in a perplexed tone of 
voice. 

"Well, so I have," said Mrs. Crawford. "I 
always think of her as my daughter. But, of 
course, as a matter of fact, she is no relation of 
mine at all. Only the child of a very old and dear 
friend." 
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" Indeed," said Lady Adela. ** Ah, now I under- 
stand. And her name is Cecil too? What a 
strange coincidence." 

But by her tone it was evident that she did not 
think the matter strange in any other way. She 
was a mere society butterfly, and she spent much 
too busy a life to have much time to spare in it to 
bestow upon the thought of trifles. 

" Not so very strange after all," replied Mrs. Craw- 
ford. " She and my Cecil are exactly the same age, 
and her mother and I agreed to call them by the 
same name. You see it is one which suits a boy or 
a girl equally well." 

"So it does," replied Lady Adela, who was 
becoming rather bored with the subject. "And 
your boy ? I hope that he is getting on well, and 
that he is as good-looking as he was in his baby 
days." 

" He is getting on very well, indeed, thank you," 
replied Mrs. Crawford. "And much as I dislike 
having him away from me, I am thankful to say 
that just at present he is out of England. From 
what Mr. Cadbury said, I am afraid he would not 
like me to be here, if I ever saw anything of my 
son." 

Lady Adela laughed. 

" I have no doubt he would disapprove of his 

14* 
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appearance upon the scene," she replied, drily. 
" He is so determined to capture one of these 
heiresses for that dreadful son of his. My dear, 
tell me, did you ever in your life meet such a 
terrible, vulgar, pompous old man ? " 

Mrs. Crawford laughed. She was feeling in the 
best of spirits, and she was delighted with her old 
friend Lady Adela. She was the very woman she 
would have wished her to be had she had the 
matter in her own hands. 

" He might certainly be a little trying, if one saw 
much of him," she agreed. 

« Oh, he is dreadful," said Lady Adela. " And 
even although I do not greatly approve of these 
young ladies here, I feel quite sorry for them, be- 
cause he is their guardian. That was why I took 
the matter up ; that and the fact that I thought I 
should get a sight of you again, if you came 
here." 

" It was so kind of you," said Mrs. Crawford. 
" I feel I can never thank you sufficiently. In 
many ways the life here suits me admirably." 

" I am so glad to hear it," murmured Lady 
Adela. " And the Miss Gilberts ? Do you find 
them tiresome to get on with ? Of course they 
have their faults, and personally I am not much 
attached to them, though I certainly find Ursula 
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agreeable ; but I do not think they are bad girls as 
girls go, and although they have no particular right 
to them, I think they have the instincts of 
ladies." 

"I agree with you in liking the second Miss 
Gilbert the best," replied Mrs. Crawford. "But 
the youngest is a nice girl, too, in many ways. 
The eldest is rather difficult to get on with, but 
she is civil, and I believe she means well." 

" Oh, Mary," laughed Lady Adela. " She is a 
regular character, is Mary. I sometimes think she 
is the cleverest of the three of them ; but she is 
certainly possessed of an odd, unfortunate manner." 

And then the conversation turned and they 
began to talk over things which had happened fet^.-; 
the past. It was not until tea had been brought 
in and Lady Adela had ordered her carriage 
to be brought round, that Mrs. Crawford saw fit 
to again refer to the subject of her adopted 
daughter. 

" There is one thing which troubles me a little," 
she said, in a half-amused, half-regretful tone of 
voice. " I am afraid that in one respect Mr. 
Cadbury will think I am a fraud." 

" What nonsense ! " said Lady Adela. " Why, it 
is everything for these young wards of his to have 
you here. It was just the thing they wanted, A 
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chaperone of social position, who would take them 
up." 

" I am afraid my social position is no great 
thing to be proud of," said Mrs. Crawford, in a 
very humble tone of voice. On this one subject, 
in her own mind, she did feel quite assured, and 
so she could afford to be humble. 

" My dear, we all know that the Crawfords of 
Ullatown are one of the oldest families in the 
United Kingdom," replied Lady Adela, who 
prided herself upon being very well up in all 
such matters. "And quite apart from that, you 
have a great deal of knowledge and experience 
of the world and the ways of it." 

" But," replied Mrs. Crawford, with a smile, " I 
have an adopted daughter, who in my opinion is 
a very charming girl indeed, but who delights in 
all those sports which the Miss Gilberts delight in, 
but which Mr. Cadbury condemns." 

Lady Adela laughed. 

" Delicious 1 " she exclaimed. " How glad the 
young ladies must be ! As to their love of sport, 
as we know, that is nothing. It is an everyday 
thing nowadays. It was only the lack of a proper 
chaperon which made people talk about them, 
and I told Mr. Cadbury so the last time he was 
here." 
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Mrs. Crawford gave a sigh of relief. 

" Oh, if you told him so, no doubt all will be 
well," was what she said. 

"I am quite sure that all is more than well," 
replied Lady Adela. Then she laughed. " There 
is one thing and one only, which might seriously 
annoy him,'* she added, in an amused tone of voice. 
" I believe these young ladies shoot, and that the 
eldest one has some idea of how to do it. They 
must not become professors, and kill too much 
game." 

Mrs. Crawford laughed also ; then looked 
grave. 

" Cecil has told me how it is," she said, thought- 
fully, " and it seems to me very wrong. Perhaps if 
they do manage to shoot some of it, he will think it 
more satisfactory to let the shooting, and it seems 
to me that it ought to be let As to their shooting, 
I believe Miss Gilbert can shoot a little, and I 
know that my girl can shoot extremely well. I 
do not think I approve of her doing so, but she 
used to shoot in her father's lifetime, so I do not 
like to object to her doing so now when she gets 
the chance. On that account, if on no other, I 
sincerely hope that another year this shooting 
will be let" 
"Well, perhaps it will be," said Lady Adela, 
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" if only she contrives to shoot enough. Mean- 
while, I expect the old man will not be pleased if 
she does shoot very much, though I cannot see 
how he will dare to make a fuss about it He 
must know he is skating on thin ice." 

Lady Adela's carriage was announced at that 
moment, and Lady Adela rose and prepared to 
depart ; having been once again assured by Mrs. 
Crawford that her daughter would not be in for 
an hour or more, as she and the Miss Gilberts had 
ridden their bicycles over to have tea with some 
friends several miles away. 

"There is just one thing I must advise," she 
said, as she aflfectionately clasped Mrs. Crawford's 
hand in a final adieu, " and I do so because I am 
so anxious to keep you here in Blankshire. Be 
as civil as you possibly can be to that horrid 
Cadbury man when he is here. He will be a 
terrible infliction, I warn you, but unless I am 
greatly mistaken he has a huffy, petty disposition, 
and he would enjoy nothing so much as being made 
much of and being buttered up." 

Then at last she went, and Mrs. Crawford 
watched her do so with a well-contented smile on 
her pretty, childish-looking face. 

"It is certainly a blessing that you are you," she 
reflected, smiling still. " But, my gracious ! you do 
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take me for a fool, if you think it necessary to 
tell me how to behave to Mr. Cadbury. Petty, 
huffy, and likes to be made much of ! Certainly 
all that. He is also rich, and is probably a miser, 
or he would take more shooting of his own instead 
of poaching here. But he must be a fool to do 
that ; it is so compromising ; and I know that I 
understand the management of fools." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A TALK WITH MARY. 

Mrs. Crawford congratulated herself greatly the 
next day upon having told Lady Adela that she 
had a son, and that Cecil was only her adopted 
daughter. The more so because by one of those 
strange coincidences which do sometimes occur, 
these facts were suspected by Mary Gilbert. 

It was in the afternoon that she made the dis- 
covery. She had caught a severe cold, out shooting 
one very rainy day, nearly a week ago, and it was 
now so bad that for once in her life she had been 
obliged to stay indoors. 

She was obliged to stay in her own room, though 
she had declined to stay in bed, and by the doctor's 
orders she had a bronchitis kettle upon the fire and 
a succession of linseed poultices upon her chest. 

Mrs. Crawford, who liked a great deal of atten- 
tion when she was in the least ill herself, was a 
sufficiently kind-hearted woman to bestow a certain 
amount of it upon other people under similar cir- 
cumstances. 
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She liked Mary Gilbert much the least well 
of the three sisters, because, as everybody knew, 
Mary had an exceptionally bad manner ; and bad 
manners grated considerably upon the nerves of 
Mrs. Crawford, whose own were irreproachable. 
Nevertheless she passed backwards and forwards 
from her own sitting-room to Mary's bed-room, 
to see that that young lady's fire was good, her 
kettle was steaming, and her poultices were hot. 

And Mary, who as a rule would have disliked 
nothing more than being thus fussed over by any- 
one, was just sufficiently ill to be grateful for these 
attentions. Like many other very strong people 
who are quite unaccustomed to being ill, she was 
inclined to be nervous about herself when she was 
ill, and she really had a very nasty cold on her 
chest. 

Mary had also an extremely good heart, though 
many people would have said that if she had one 
it was very difficult to reach it Perhaps that may 
have been the case, but one thing is certain, very 
few people ever tried to reach it. Her gauche^ bad 
manner, made her unpopular, and no one cared for 
her. Even her sisters avoided her and made it 
fairly plain that they found her society a drag upon 
them, and were happier when she was absent. 

She was therefore unused to small attentions, 
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and coming, as they did, from a woman to whom 
she had been as rude as she could have been 
without absolutely having an open disagreement 
with her, Mary felt grateful and a little ashamed. 

So, on one of the occasions when Mrs. Crawford 
came in to see that she had a fresh poultice, and 
that that poultice was really well made, Mary made 
a suggestion which, coming from Mary, rather sur- 
prised that lady. 

" If you will not mind staying with me for a 
short time," she said, nervously, " I shall like it so 
much. I want to have a little talk with you." 

"Of course, I will stay with pleasure," replied 
Mrs. Crawford, readily, and so saying seated her- 
self in a low chair on the opposite side of the hearth- 
rug to that on which Mary was sitting. " I am 
delighted to do so," she added, with one of her 
most charming smiles. 

And in spite of the slight surprise she was feeling, 
and the fact that she did not particularly like Mary, 
she spoke the truth when she said that she was de- 
lighted to stay and talk with her. She was one of 
those women, totally without resources of her own, 
who always like to have somebody to talk to, and 
as it happened she had had nobody to talk to all 
day. Cecil had gone with the two younger Miss 
Gilberts to join in a bicycling party which some 
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neighbours had got up, and which was to include 
a luncheon party about five miles distant from 
Leith, a tea-party at an inn nearly twenty miles 
away, and a ride home by moonlight afterwards. 

Mrs. Crawford, who rode her bicycle very well, 
had been asked to join the party, but she had a 
slight cold herself and did not feel disposed for the 
homeward ride in the evening air. Also nearly 
forty miles was a longer distance than she had ever 
been in one day, or than she felt she would care to 
go. 

So she had stayed at home. She had said that 
she was doing so because she wished to see that 
Mary was taken care of, and what is more, she had 
received credit for doing so ; but several times her 
thoughts had wandered out after the cyclists, 
and she had found the day unusually long and 
dulL 

It was thus that she really was glad to stay and 
talk with Mary. What was more, she had it in her 
nature to be as curious as most men and nearly all 
women are, and as she never had had a talk with 
Mary, she was curious to know what that young 
lady would care to talk about. As a rule, unless 
it was to utter some gauche little remark, Mary 
seldom opened her lips. 

On this occasion however, as Mrs. Crawford very 
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soon discovered, she was not only prepared to 
open them, but to do so to some purpose. 

She began at once. It was like her to go 
directly to the point. She had no more idea of 
how to lead gracefully up to a subject than if she 
had been a man. " There was something I noticed 
the other day which I wish to speak to you 
about," she said, abruptly. " I do not know if you 
ever look into a peerage ? /do not often, I know," 
with a laugh. "Lady Adela Drydown is one of 
the few people I know who is mentioned in it, and 
I am not in the least interested in people I have 
never seen and am never likely to know. But some- 
body said one day that you were a relation of 
Sir Thomas Crawford's and that the Crawfords 
are one of the oldest families in England.'* 

A slight flush had risen on Mrs. Crawford's 
pretty little face ; but she smiled as she replied : 

" Yes, I believe they are. By marriage I am Sir 
Thomas's aunt'* 

" So I was told," replied Mary. " I did not 
know it, though, until a few days ago. Nobody 
mentioned the fact to me. Not that that is strange, 
because people never do tell things to me. Perhaps 
it is my fault. I do not care to listen, I daresay^ 
And so far as that goes, I do not see that it matters 
in the least whether you are related to Sir Thomas 
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Crawford or not. You are a lady, any fool can see 
that, and that is all that matters to me." 

She paused a moment, then looked up suddenly 
into Mrs. Crawford's face. 

"Perhaps you wonder why it matters to me 
whether you are a lady or not. By birth we are 
nobodies ourselves. Still I am interested in my 
sisters, though perhaps I do not seem so, and I 
wish them to have a suitable lady here as their 
companion." 

" And do you think me suitable ? " enquired Mrs. 
Crawford gently, with a bewitching smile. 

" Not very," replied Mary, stolidly. " But still 
in many ways more suitable than I thought you 
were at first. They are rather unmanageable, and 
you rule them without seeming to do so, and that 
is a great thing. I am worse than useless. I 
say things straight out, and they take offence at 
once." 

Mrs. Crawford was undecided as to whether she 
had taken offence herself or not. She had cer- 
tainly not expected to be told so flatly that she 
was not very suitable for the post she held. On 
the other hand it would not be diplomatic to take 
offence, and after all Mary was Mary, and she 
supposed that Mary could not help being rude. 

She wisely buried the little feeling of resentment 
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which had risen up, and gave an utterly good- 
tempered little laugh, 

" Then you do me the honour of thinking that 
when I do rule I do so in a desirable way ? " she 
enquired, lightly. 

"Yes," said Mary, "I think you are generally 
right" 

" And do you mind telling me in what way you 
think my conduct unsuitable?" asked Mrs. 
Crawford sweetly. 

" Not at all I am glad to do so," replied Mary. 
" I think you give that Greville man too many 
opportunities of seeing Ursula and Jerry, and in 
my opinion, the less they see of him the better. 
He*s a detestable man." 

Mrs. Crawford looked up and met Mary's eyes. 
She was very much surprised. Mary never seemed 
to notice anything, and she began to understand 
now that Mary was one of those apparently un- 
observant people who notice everything. 

" I am glad you have spoken," she said, quietly. 
*' I did not know that a marriage between Captain 
Greville and one of your sisters would not be 
approved of." 

** I should disapprove of it most strongly," said 
Mary. 

" But what am I to do ? " enquired her companion. 
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" I am quite sure that neither of your sisters would 
bear any open interference on my part. I should 
only make matters worse if I said a word. I might 
let your guardian know. That is all I could do." 

" And that would be jumping out of the frying- 
pan into the fire," said Mary. " He would no doubt 
put a stop to Captain Greville*s plans just at present 
but he would only make matters more unendurable 
still, by surrounding us with his sons." 

"Then what am I to do?" enquired Mrs. 
Crawford. And what was more she meant to take 
Mary's advice. She was certainly outspoken, but 
she seemed a most reliable kind of young woman, 
and she had a good stock of common sense. Mrs. 
Crawford sometimes liked to feel that there was 
somebody upon whom she could lean ; people who 
like to lead, occasionally do have that feeling at 
times, and Mrs. Crawford was now prepared to 
lean on Mary. 

" Tell me this," said Mary, " because I am sure 
you understand these matters better than I do. Is 
it Jerry, or is it Ursula ? " ' 

Mrs. Crawford smiled. " There can be no doubt 
that it is Ursula," she replied, with decision. 

Mary gave a sigh of relief. " That is all right 
then," she exclaimed. " She will very soon tire of 
him and chuck him over. I do not mind if it is 

IS 
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Ursula, but it would have distressed me terribly 
if it had been Jerry." 

''She is your favourite sister?" said Mrs. 
Crawford. 

"Yes," said Mary. 

" And now I am sure you have talked enough," 
urged Mrs. Crawford. You will bring on an attack 
of coughing if you talk any more. Shall I read to 
you a little, or shall we play some game ? " 

" No, thanks," replied Mary ; " I do not like being 
read to, it fidgets me terribly. And I hate games. 
As to my cough, it is quite quiet just now, and 
only comes on in fits. I want to talk ; and it will 
not do me the slightest harm, We have wandered 
away from the subject I wished to discuss with 
you. I intended to tell you of a mistake there 
is in the peerage. I must tell you that when I 
heard of the relationship between you and Sir 
Thomas Crawford, I looked his name out in the 
peerage. I suppose it was a vulgar thing for me 
to do." 

" Not at all," said Mrs. Crawford, " it is a thii^ 
which many other people would have done." 

••Rather snobbish, I call it," said Mary, "and 
inquisitive." 

" But it is a necessary thing very often," pro- 
tested Mrs. Crawford. " People are obliged to do 
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it, to find out little matters of precedence and 
social etiquette. 

" No doubt," replied Mary stolidly. " But I did 
not do it for anything of that kind. I did it 
simply because I do not know many people whose 
names are in the peerage, and I wanted to know 
how near a relation you were of a man who is a 
baronet and belongs to a very old family." 

" But people pride themselves in being up in 
these matters," urged Mrs. Crawford. ** It is one of 
their ways of keeping in touch, as they call it, with 
things that are going on in the world. They like 
to know who everybody's grandfather was, to 
what particular family he belongs, and all about 
him." 

" Very small of them," said Mary, " that is all I 
can say. It affects a small social clique, no doubt, 
but it is rubbish to say that it has anything to do 
with the vast outside world." 

'VI am afraid you are a rank Radical," said Mrs. 
Crawford, with an indulgent smile. " If so I fear 
we shall disagree, because I am a Tory to my 
finger tips." 

" I know nothing of politics," replied Mary. " I 
only go by common sense." 

" Very well," replied Mrs. Crawford. " Then will 
you not acknowledge that great posts are held by 
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many people whose names are mentioned in the 
peerage you despise ? " 

" I beg your pardon, I do not despise the peer- 
age in the least,*' protested Mary, quickly. " I 
should say it was a most necessary and useful 
book. And as to people who hold great posts, 
if they do great deeds while they are holding 
them, they have my utmost admiration, whether 
their names are in the social stud-book or are 
not" 

There was a momentary silence. Mrs. Crawford 
did not feel up to having any further argument 
with Mary. 

" But they have made a mistake in the Peerage 
about you," said Mary, presently, " and I wanted to 
tell about it because I thought you would perhaps 
like to know. It is stated there that you have a 
son, whose name is Cecil, and whose age is twenty 
on the second of next month." 

" Well," said Mrs. Crawford, quietly, " it is quite 
true." 

Mary treated her to a long, steady stare of as- 
tonishment. 

" But there is nothing said about your daughter/' 
she returned, a little drily. 

" I have no daughter of my own," said Mrs. 
Crawford, but she could not help flusljing a little as 
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she said it. Something she read in Mary's eyes 
was disconcerting. 

" I always understood that Miss Crawford was 
your daughter," replied that young lady. 

" So she is — in a way," replied Mrs. Crawford. 
" She is my daughter by adoption." 

" Indeed," said Mary. " And her name is Cecil 
and Crawford ? " 

"Her name is Cecil," agreed Mrs. Crawford. 
" Her mother and I were dearest friends, and we 
called our children, who are nearly the same age, 
by the same name." 

" And her mother's name was Crawford ? " 
questioned Mary, with persistence. 

" No, Miss Gilbert, her mother's name was not 
Crawford," was the quietly-given reply. " But for 
reasons of our own Cecil adopted the name of 
Crawford when she came first to live with me." 

And there was a certain reserve in her manner 
of speaking which would have made many people 
refrain from asking any more questions ; not so 
Mary Gilbert. 

. " I think that Mr. Cadbury believes that Cecil is 
your own daughter," she said, a little coldly. 

"I really cannot say," replied Mrs. Crawford, in- 
differently, but with a touch of hauteur in her tone. 
"I know next to nothing of Mr. Cadbury, and I 
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do not see how he can know anything about me, 
excepting such things as Lady Adela may have 
told him. She knows, of course, that I have a 
son, and that Cecil is only my daughter by adop- 
tion." 

And her manner of speaking plainly indicated 
that she did not consider that her private affairs 
were anybody's business but her own. 

But Mary thought otherwise. 

"And Cecil's mother?" she said, tentatively. 
" You say that she was a great friend of yours ? " 

" The best friend I ever had," replied Mrs. Craw- 
ford, with a peculiar little smile. 

"And Cecil's worst enemy?" suggested Mary, 
with a smile as peculiar in its way as Mrs. Craw- 
ford's had been. 

Mrs. Crawford started, and looked at Mary in a 
perplexed, uneasy kind of way. 

" Why should you think that ? " she enquired 
quickly. 

" I was only drawing my own conclusions/ 
replied Mary, very quietly. 

"But how can you possibly draw any con- 
clusions about Cecil's mother?" returned Mrs. 
Crawford. 

"I am sure I do not know," replied Mary. 
" She is rather a difficult person to arrive at any 
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definite conclusions about, because she is a perfect 
mass of contradictions." 

And having said that she turned her head so as 
to look fully into of Mrs. Crawford's eyes. 

" How can you know anything about her ? " ex- 
claimed that lady, with a nervousness which she 
tried in vain to hide. 

"I have not had much opportunity as yet, 
have I ? " replied Mary, coolly. " You see I am 
nearly always out." 

Mrs. Crawford tried to keep her head, but found 
it a difficult matter. That Mary suspected the 
truth, she could no longer doubt But she was too 
clever a woman to give herself away on a mere 
supposition. 

" I cannot see what that has to do with it," she 
replied, as quietly as she could. "Yon seem to 
forget that you are talking about a friend of mine 
whom you have never seen." 

"Mrs. Crawford," replied Mary Gilbert, still 
looking fully in that lady's eyes. " I am a strictly 
truthful woman myself, and I must confess I prefer 
people who are truthful. All the same, I possess 
no very strait-laced principles, and I am willing 
to grant that I think that there are sometimes cir- 
cumstances which mitigate a certain amount of 
falsehood. In that I know that I am wrong, but 
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I do not set up for being better than I am. On 
the other hand I greatly condemn a falsehood 
which is totally uncalled for, and so I hope that 
you will not take the trouble to tell any more 
falsehoods to me." 

Mrs. Crawford drew a very long breath, and rose 
to her feet. 

" Miss Gilbert," she exclaimed. " What in the 
world do you mean ? "^ 

"I mean just this," replied Mary Gilbert 
" That very soon after you and Cecil came here I 
thought there was something odd about Cecil, and 
that by now I am quite convinced what it is that 
is odd. I was certain of it that first day we went 
out shooting, and I have been certain ever since. 
You choose to dress him up in woman's clothes 
and to pass him off as your daughter, but if you 
told me so until you were tired of speaking you 
would never persuade me that he was not your son." 

There was a long pause. It is possible that 
during it Mrs. Crawford was weighing in her own 
mind the question of whether it would be wiser to 
own the truth, or to hold her position until she was 
tired of holding it, as Mary had warned her she 
would do so without avail. 

Before she had arrived at a decision Mary spoke 
^ain. 
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" I daresay that what I have said has upset you 
a good deal," she said. " But it need not do so. 
I have reasons of my own for wishing you and 
Cecil to remain here, and so the matter will remain 
between us. I shall not say a word about it" 

If Mrs. Crawford had been surprised before, she 
was much more surprised now. She met Mary's 
eyes with a perplexed expression in her own. 
She could not understand that young lady in the 
least 

Then suddenly she began to suspect that Mary 
was merely laying a trap for her ; reassuring her 
so as to make her confess the truth ; and that as 
soon as she had confessed it she would turn and 
rend her. 

She looked suspiciously at Mary. 

That young lady was looking rather grave; 
but she did not look in the least like a young lady 
who would lay siege to a citadel she could not take 
by force. She was very powerful both mentally 
and physically, but it was evident at a glance that 
she was no strategist. 

" You may wonder why I have said all this to 
you, Mrs. Crawford," she continued, quietly. 
" Especially since I wish you and Cecil to remain 
here, at any rate for the present. I will tell you 
why I have said it. I have said it because I do not 
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like you to take me for a fool. My reason for 
wishing you to stay, I will also tell you. I like 
your son. Under your guidance he is now doing 
a deceitful thing, but he is doing it to please you, 
and because he is such a thorough boy that he 
merely looks upon it as being good fun. In spite 
of what he is doing, he is a straightforward, honest 
boy, and he has a kind heart, and a pleasant dis- 
position." 

" I am glad that you like Cecil," said Mrs. Craw- 
ford, who felt that that at any rate was a safe thing 
to say. 

" I do like him," said Mary, " and I think he is 
an excellent companion for Jerry. I am very 
much attached to Jerry, and just now I am very 
anxious about her. I think she is in a humour 
which might lead her to do some very silly 
thing." 

"You think that she made some mistake as 
to Captain Greville's intentions ? " enquired Mrs. 
Crawford, who had herself thought this several 
times before. 

" No I don't," replied Mary, " I think that he 
has behaved shamefully to her, and that she is 
smarting under treatment which has touched her 
heart a little and her pride a very great deal. All 
the same, I am glad that you agree with me in 
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thinking that it is Ursula he now admires. I 
would rather anything in the world happened than 
that Jerry married George GreviUe. She has 
much too sensitive a nature and much too warm a 
heart. The man Jerry marries will be all in all 
to her ; and the woman to whom George Greville 
is all in all will die of a broken heart." 

" You believe in broken hearts, then ? " 
questioned her companion, who would have been 
surprised had she not ceased to be surprised by 
anything Mary said or did. 

"I believe in some hearts breaking," replied 
Mary, " most emphatically I do. Not all in a 
hurry, certainly, but in a slower, much more pitiful 
way." 

A short pause, then : 

" And that is why I wish you and Cecil to stay 
here. I wish Jerry to marry Cecil by-and-bye. 
I feel that he would make her happy," said 
Mary. ^ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

AN AWKWARD POSITION. 

Meanwhile Cecil and the two younger Miss 
Gilberts, in the company of fifteen other cyclists, 
had arrived at the country inn at which they were 
to have tea. 

An excellent tea it was when they got it, and 
they demolished it as young people who are strong 
in health and who have had a good amount of 
out-door exercise generally do, in a manner 
thoroughly satisfactory to themselves. 

During the process they were all very merry, 
and talked so much that there was nobody left 
not talking, and therefore in a position to listen. 
Not that that mattered in the least. They were 
well amused, and that was all that any of them 
wished to be. 

The September evening was growing dusky and 
cold, as they started on their homeward journey. 
It had been a lovely day, but it was nearly 
October, and the days were beginning to be 
short. 

And on the return journey Jerry's spirits began 
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to flag. Cecil was not sure, but he fancied that 
the sight of Ursula and George Greville riding 
away side by side a good five minutes before any- 
body else started, had been a little too niuch for 
Jerry. 

Be that as it might, Jerry lagged behind and 
seemed too tired either to hurry or talk. And 
before they had gone a quarter of a mile from 
their starting-point, he and she were so much out- 
distanced by the rest of the party that they lost 
sight of them altogether. 

That fact did not distress him in the least ; he 
was quite prepared to ride slowly home alone with 
Jerry. 

But then the last straw came ; Jerry's bicycle 
broke down, and neither of them had any means 
of mending the punctured tyre. 

They were nearly nineteen miles from home, 
and Cecil was much exercised in his mind as to 
what they had best do next. 

Not so Jerry. The puncture in her tyre, which, 
so much troubled Cecil, did not agitate her at jail. 
She sat down on a stone heap and laughed. 

" Well, that is a blessing ! " she exclaimed, with 
decision. " I really am so completely tired out 
that I do not know how in the world I should 
ever have got home to-night, and now everything 
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is quite simple. We will just send them a 
telegram from the village here to say what has 

happened, and we will st2^ for the night at the 

* 11 
mn. 

There was a short pause. 

Then Cecil gave one of his prolonged, expres- 
sive, boyish whistles. 

" Oh ! but I say, Jerry, that won't do at all," he 
said, " it won't indeed. We must get home some- 
how or other." 

Jerry pouted. Her pretty, child-like little face 
looked more pretty than usual even when she 
did so. 

" You can do as you like, Cecil," she replied, 
shortly, "but I certainly mean to stay here. I 
have quite fallen in love with the woman at that 
inn, and it was a charming inn, so clean and 
quiet I certainly shall stay there for the night." 

" There may be people in there in the evening," 
suggested Cecil, somewhat lamely. 

" Well, and if there are ? " was the quickly-given 
retort. " What of it, pray ? I suppose that we 
can have a private sitting-room, and need not sit 
in the bar ? What could you wish for better than 
that sitting-room upstairs, with its pretty old- 
fashioned bow-window, which we had this after- 
noon." 
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" I don't think my mother would like us to spend 
the night out alone in an inn," said Cecil, stolidly. 

" Dear me," retorted Jerry. " And do you think 
she would like me to walk nineteen miles on a 
dark, muddy road, and arrive home at midnight, 
pray ? " 

" No," he said, « I do not" 

" I am sure she would not," returned Jerry, "be- 
cause I should be a corpse when I arrived there, 
and then the old chocolate man would kick up no 
end of a row. If I was a corpse I could not possibly 
marry his fascinating treasure of a son." 

" I do not in the least want you to marry his 
son,'* replied Cecil, " nor do I wish you to walk 
yourself to death. What I propose is this ; you 
get on my bicycle and ride on after the others as 
quickly as you can. I will get your machine 
home somehow or other before to-morrow mom- 
ing." 

Jerry looked at him for several seconds. Then 
she laughed. 

" Do just fancy me toiling on after the others ! " 
she exclaimed, in a tone of keen amusement, " all 
by myself in the dark!" 

" It would be preferable to our spending the night 
at the inn," replied Cecil, in a very hard-hearted 
tone of voice. 
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" Thank you," said Jerry. " Yon may think so 
I do not. I greatly prefer the idea of the inn." 

" Very well," replied Cecil " Perhaps if you are 
so tired it will be best for you." 

" Of course it will be best for me," said Jerry. 
" I am done to a turn, and even if my bike had 
held out I should have given in." 

" I will explain that to them," said Cecil, " when 
I get home. I see now that it is necessary that 
you should stay here." 

" You do not mean to say that you are going to 
return by yourself?" exclaimed Jerry. "Why, 
Cecil, you could not possibly catch up the 
others now, and I am sure if your mother is 
half as particular as you make her out to be, she 
would object extremely to your going all that way 
alone at this time in the evening. 

" I do not think my mother would mind my doing 
it," said Cecil, looking a little confused. 

" Then all I can say is that she ought to mind 
it," retorted Jerry, " and that if she does not mind, 
I do. So long as you are staying at Leith you 
will not do anything outlandish, if you please, 
Cecil. We may fish and shoot, but there is nobody 
in the world who can say that we do anything 
which is in the least improper.'' 

For a moment Cecil looked almost hysterical. 
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He was so much bothered that he could almost 
have cried ; on the other hand, the impulse to laugh 
was almost irresistible. 

"But, Jerry, I should be at home by eight 
o'clock," he protested, eagerly. "There really 
would be nothing very much out of the way in 
that." 

" Yes, there would," said Jerry. " There would 
be the fact that I was left here all alone, and that I 
should hate it ; I detest being alone, especially in 
a strange place." 

" I do assure you, Jerry, dear, that it would be 
better for you to stay here alone than to stay here 
alone with me," said Cecil, in a very gentle, very 
earnest tone of voice." 

" I am the best judge as to that," replied Jerry," 
and although you are not in an especially attractive 
humour, you are better than no one, and it is 
Hobson*s choice." 

" It is," agreed Cecil, slowly. " You must either 
stay here alone or you must go home with me." 

Then Jerry, who was really very much over-tired, 
began to cry. 

" You are most — un — unkind," she sobbed 
piteously. " You know I should not dare to stay 
here all — all — alone, and that it is im — impossible 
for me to get home to-night." 

i6 
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He sat down beside her on the stone heap and 
took her hand in his. " Dear Jerry," he said, softly. 
" Indeed, you must not think me unkind. I will 
either see you safely in that good landlady's care, 
or procure a dog-cart somehow or other some- 
where, and drive you home." 

" I won't be left in the landlady's care," said Jerry, 
pettishly, withdrawing her hand as she spoke, 
" And I won't be driven home. I have a splitting 
headache already, and if I attempt anything more 
to-night it will come right off." 

Cecil's boyish face wore an expression of intense 
anxiety and perplexity. He did not know what 
in the world to do. His mother sometimes in- 
dulged in just such a mood as Jerry was in now, 
and as he knew, when she did so there was abso- 
lutely nothing to be done but to let her have 
entirely her own way. It seemed as if that was 
the only plan which would succeed with Jerry. 
But how could it be done? It was impossible. 

And the hard part of it was that Jerry did not 
know that it was impossible ; and that she thought 
him unkind and unreasonable. 

Well, he had placed himself in an awkward 
position, and it was only just that he should suffer 
for it. 

" Come back to the inn now, at any rate," he 
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said at last, persuasively. ** You will catch cold if 
you sit any longer here." 

And to this proposition Jerry agreed. Before 
long, they both found themselves seated before the 
cheerful fire in the room in which they had had tea, 
The tea things had all been cleared away, some 
scarlet curtains had been been drawn across the 
windows, and the room was not only comfortably 
warm after the damp cold without, but it was dis- 
tinctly cosy. 

It was rather an exceptional room, that best 
front parlour of a village inn ; and the landlady to 
whom it belonged was rather an exceptional land- 
lady. She had been a housekeeper for many years 
before she married the bailiff who had also been 
for many years with the family with whom she 
had lived ; and therefore she knew her place 
thoroughly well, and made things very pleasant 
and comfortable for Cecil and Jerry, without in 
anyway intruding or pushing herself forward. 

On their arrival at the inn Jerry had at once 
glibly explained the situation, and without giving 
Cecil time to say a word, she had stated her inten- 
tion of remaining there for the night. 

Of course, the lady had at once placed her best 
rooms at their disposal. She knew that the 
speaker was one of the Miss Gilberts of Leith 

i6* 
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Manor, and that was all she cared to know, and 
it thoroughly satisfied her. Any young lady 
Miss Gilbert brought with her she was honoured 
by having under her roof, and it suited her pur- 
pose very Well to make everything as comfortable 
and pleasant as possible for the two young ladies. 

The wealth of the Gilberts of Leith was re- 
ported to be great, and such a report as that 
naturally finds itself well-received by landladies. 

But Cecil was far from being as well pleased as 
Jerry or the landlady, and the fact that Jerry's 
spirits completely revived as soon as she was once 
inside the inn, did not in any way help to revive 
his. 

He stood for some little time with his back to 
the fire, uncertain what to say or do next ; and 
unpleasantly aware of the fact that he would have 
a great deal of opposition from Jerry before he 
started on his homeward journey. 

He possessed in a lesser degree his mother's 
peace-loving nature ; and apart froni that he had 
a man's natural dislike for arguments and 
quarrels. More than all did he dislike quarrelling 
with Jerry. 

He wished that she would not look so exceed- 
ingly attractive and pretty, as she sat there with 
the fire-light gleaming on her fair-haired curly head, 
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and the flaring lamp in the distance shining on a 
piquant, childish face, which defied its glaring light 
to find a single flaw in it. 

She had flung her hat and gloves on the floor ; 
and she was nestling back in the high-backed arm 
chair in which she was sitting as if she was perfectly 
comfortable and at home there. 

Before he had made up his mind what to say, 
she spoke. 

"Do sit down, Cecil," she said, persuasively. 
" There is not the slightest use in giving way to 
the blues. Why don't you take off" your hat ? " 

" I beg your pardon," exclaimed Cecil, in a dis- 
mayed tone of voice. And up went his hand 
hastily to his head. "Confound the thing!" he 
added, hastily, " I forgot it was pinned." 

Then he fumbled about with exceedingly clumsy 
fingers in search of the big-headed pin which his 
mother's careful fingers had put into it before he 
left home. 

Jerry laughed. 

"You are funny, Cecil," she protested, with 
evident amusement. " You are not in the least like 
any girl 1 ever met before. You do things just as 
if you were a great big boy. Now why need you 
have apologised because I asked you why you did 
not take oflF your hat ? " 
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" Oh, I am sure I cannot say," replied Cecil, a 
little grumpily. What with one thing and another 
he was feeling decidedly put out, and as to the pin, 
he was in vain trying so energetically to find, he 
could not discover its whereabouts, and his own 
awkwardness added to his annoyance. 

" Well, anyway you evidently cannot take it off 
by yourself, so I may as well help yon," returned 
Jerry, rising to her feet and approaching him. 

" No, I say, Jerry, leave it alone for goodness' 
sake," protested Cecil, backing away from her. 

She returned to her seat, evidently in high 
dudgeon. 

" Look here, don't look like that I " he exclaimed, 
in a distressed, apologetic tone of voice. " I do 
not mean to be rude and ungrateful, I don't, 
indeed ! " 

" Then all I can say is that you have a most un- 
fortunate manner," replied Jerry, coldly. 

" Yes, that is just it, I have," he agreed, eagerly. 
" But it is only manner, Jerry. I do not mean it 
one bit." 

" I detest bad manners," replied Jerry, " and I 
think .people who pride themselves on possessing 
them are horrid." 

" But I do not pride myself upon them in the 
least," protested Cecil. " I hate bad manners 
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quite as much as you do. Only really I could 
not let you interfere with my hat, I could not 
indeed. I will explain why to you some day. 
But you must believe me that you'd have upset 
the whole apple-cart if you had attempted to touch 
my head." 

Jerry looked more indignant than ever. 

"You make me out to be as clumsy and 
awkward as you are yourself," she replied. " And 
if you wear a false fringe and are afraid of its 
coming off, why on earth could you not say so ? 
I have always suspected it, and I do like 
honesty." ^ 

" Well, there is no doubt about its being false," 
he returned drily. " The whole horrid concern is 
as false as it can be." 

Jerry looked interested at once, and a little 
rueful as well. 

" I suppose you had a fever or something," she 
said, in a half-apologetic tone of voice. 

" Yes, I had a fever," Cecil agreed. 

He might have added that he had it in his 
infancy, but he did not. Perhaps he realized that 
he had been sufficiently imprudent already for 
that one day. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A CONFESSION. 

Jerry, on her part, felt sympathetic over the loss 
of Cecil's hair. She was a very kind-hearted 
little creature, and she felt sorry that she had 
thoughtlessly touched upon a tender subject 

" It will soon grow again," she said, in an en- 
couraging tone of voice, " and meanwhile it really 
looks very nice." 

And then she was silent for a few minutes. She 
understood now why it was that Cecil had so per- 
sistently discouraged her going into his room, and 
how reserved and odd he had been sometimes 
in a way which had until now been unexplain- 
able. 

Meanwhile Cecil had other things to think about 
excepting his hair, although that question had 
become a very serious grievance in his opinion. 
His own hair was getting abominably long, and 
every time he took his wig off and saw it, he was 
rendered miserable by the sight of it. He was a 
trim, smart young fellow, and liked always to be 
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scrupulously neat and tidy, and the length of 
his hair rankled in his mind, as such seemingly 
small, but exceedingly annoying, trifles often do. 

In the face of his present difficulty, though, he 
naturally forgot all about it. 

He had been hoping against hope that some 
of their party would discover that they were 
missing, and would return to look for them, and 
that hope was becoming less every moment as it 
passed. 

"I did think that perhaps they would have 
found out that we were not following them, and 
would turn back and see what was the matter," he 
exclaimed, suddenly, at last. 

Jerry looked quite surprised. How CeciFs mind 
did dwell upon this little misfortune which had 
overtaken them. It was tiresome ! 

" Now was that likely ? " she enquired, in a tone 
of mild exasperation. "Do they not know that 
we are together, and that we are very well able to 
take care of ourselves ? " 

" I am sure I do not know," replied Cecil, irately, 
"But I do think people ought to give some 
thought to their fellow-creatures, and it is getting 
late for two young ladies to be out in a lonely part 
of the country all by themselves." 

" But if the two young ladies chose to stay 
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behind, I suppose they thought that they did not 
mind it," suggested Jerry. 

"But they did not choose to stay behind," 
replied Cecil. "They would very much have 
preferred going on." 

"I do not know that they would," returned 
Jerry, leaning forward so as to get nearer the fire, 
and holding her hands over its blazing embers. 
" I, for one, am quite tired out, and very thankful 
to remain where I am." 

"The ride was a ridiculously long one," pro- 
tested Cecil, hotly, "and the whole thing is the 
most confounded bore." 

Jerry stamped her little foot quite angrily. 

"Really, Cecil, you are aggravating!" she 
exclaimed. " Making such a fuss about a 
trifle! I do hate people who make big things 
out of silly, foolish, little ones ! — I do indeed ! 
It is so small^ so abominably small I Why 
cannot you make up your mind that we have 
broken down my machine, and that we have 
simply got to send a wire home, and tell them 
to send over for us in the morning. It is so 
very simple." 

" I beg your pardon," replied Cecil. " It is not 
simple at all. You are talking about a matter 
which you know nothing whatever about. I tell 
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you that I am not going to stay here to-night alone 
with you, and so there the matter ends." 

" Indeed," said Jerry, with flashing eyes. " Does 
it ? And may I enquire why you object to my 
society ? Do you suppose that if you are left quite 
alone at my mercy I shall cut your throat or 
give you poison ? Really, by your tone, one might 
suppose so. Of course you will have a room of 
your own, and if you are afraid you can lock the 
door. That would be nothing new. We all know 
that you always have your door locked day and 
night. I conclude that is why, Miss Crawford. 
You are a coward, a regular coward." 

"I'll be hanged if I am," replied Cecil. "If I 
was I should just give in and let you take the 
consequences, instead of standing here, as stolid as 
a block, for you to make a target of. It would 
tickle many fellows most abominably up." 

Jerry drew up her little head with a grand as- 
sumption of dignity. 

" I am afraid I often use schoolboy expressions," 
she said, drily. " But I really do not call it good 
form for a girl to speak of herself as * a fellow.' " 

"It is very bad form," agreed Cecil. " I am 
afraid I am bad form altogether. But I tell you I 
should be a deal worse form if I stayed here, and 
I simply cannot do it." 
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There was a moment's pause, then he drew a 
chair close up to hers and sat down on it. 

" Jerry," he said, gently, in a very earnest way, 
" Won't you believe that I know what is best ? 
Won't you see that you are making just as much 
fuss about a trifle as I am." 

" How ? " enquired Jerry, visibly softened by the 
evident kindness and sincerity of his tone. 

" Why, is it not quite easy for you to let me go 
home by myself, and for you to stay here quietly 
until the morning ? " suggested Cecil, persuasively. 

She shook her head. 

" No Cecil. Really it is not. I do not want to 
be unreasonable, but I should hate being any\vhere 
all alone by myself, and I really do not think that 
it would quite do for me to do it. I am very young, 
and of course if there are two of us here it is dif- 
ferent. To stay all by myself would not be quite* 
nice. Believe me, Cecil, I am sure everyone would 
say that you ought to stay with me. There can be 
no question about it. And for another thing, it 
would certainly not do for you to go home all alone 
so late in the evening. It would not indeed. Do 
believe me." 

Cecil sprang off the high-backed chair in which 
he had so recently seated himself and began pacing 
up and down the room distractedly. 
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Jerry in a calm, sensible, persuasive humour 
was much less easy to deal with than Jerry in a 
sarcastic temper, and Cecil realised that all she 
said was true, looking at the question from the 
point of view from which she viewed it 

" IVe never been in such a fix before," he ex- 
claimed, at last " I do not know what in the world 
to say or do." 

Jerry turned her head and looked at him. She 
saw a young woman in a serge skirt, and a long 
white linen coat which was thrown open in front 
and displayed a pale pink silk blouse, and a large 
bow of the same material tied under her chin. In 
Jerry's opinion that silk blouse and bow did not 
seem at all correct with the tailor-made skirt and 
coat ; she would have preferred a collar and tie and 
a neat tailor-made waistcoat Mixed costumes did 
not suit her idea of the fitness of things, and 
looked tawdry instead of looking neat ; but that 
soft silk blouse and bow made Cecil look womanly 
for the very reason that^ it did not look neat ; and 
perhaps it was as well that Cecil did look womanly 
in his attire, because his manner of walking was 
most singularly like a man's. 

Jerry watched him for some seconds in silence. 
She was wondering if it was not possible that Cecil 
was not quite right in his head. The thought 
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made her feel unsettled and nervous, though she 
tried to put it aside and to tell herself that it could 
not be. 

Suddenly Cecil stopped. 

" Jerry," he said, " you and I have been the best 
of friends. Won't you believe me when I say that 
it is necessary for me to go home to-night? 
Won't you be an angel and ask no questions, but 
just let me do as I wish ?" 

" I would if I could," replied Jerry. It was 
evident that she did not like to refuse to do as he 
asked, when he appealed to her like that. " But I 
really cannot, Cecil, dear. I am quite sure it would 
not do for you to go home alone so late at night, 
or for me to stay quite alone here." 

Cecil sat down again in the chair near her which 
he had occupied before. 

** Then there is nothing for it but a confession," 
he said quietly. " I believe you are to be trusted, 
and I must throw myself upon your mercy. I 
daresay you will never speak to me again, after I 
have said what I am going to say, but I cannot 
help that. Look here, Jerry, don't be upset about 
it, there's not a bit of need ; but the fact is I am 
not Miss Crawford at all. I am a man." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

JERRY ARGUES THE POINT. 

Jerry's eyes opened very widely indeed, her lips 
parted just a little, and she drew a long deep 
breath. 

For several seconds she did not say a word, 
then a tint of rose sprang up into her cheeks, and 
she exclaimed : 

" Good gracious, Cecil ! You do not mean to 
say that that is true ? " 

" Yes, I do," replied Cecil, ruefully. " I always 
meant to tell you sooner or later, but I must own 
I did not mean to make an ass of myself by doing 
so in this absurd rig*out. I do look such an awful 
fool." 

" Do be quiet," she replied, impatiently. " Don't 
talk. Who cares whether you look a fool or not ? 
What I am thinking about is how great a fool I 
have been making myself in the past Cecil, do 
tell me. Have I said any very dreadfully indis- 
creet thipgs ? " 

**0f course you have not," replied Cecil, with 
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an immense sigh of relief. " Tve had a dreadful 
time of it ; but I do flatter myself IVe displayed 
an immense amount of tact and sense. Jerry, 
you are a brick to take it like this. I was so 
afraid you would get on your high horse at once 
and turn and rend me as I deserve." 

" I am too much surprised at present to do any- 
thing but be surprised," replied Jerry, with her 
eyes fixed upon his face, "What in the world 
made you do such a thing ? And how well you 
have done it ! I never had the least idea ; though 
I must say that, thinking things over, you are 
rather funny as a girl." 

There was no assumption of dignity now ; Jerry 
was at heart a complete child, and at this moment 
she was like a child with a new toy, interested and 
amused. 

She got up quickly, seized evidently by some 
new idea, and began once again to look for the pin 
which fastened on his hat. 

" What in the world are you doing ? " enquired 
Cecil, who was so immensely relieved by the way 
in which she was taking his confession, that he 
laughed nervously as he spoke. Then he suddenly 
knew what her intention was. " No, no, Jerry I " 
he protested, quickly, seizing her hands and 
holding them fast, "you are not to take it off. 
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I am not going to look a greater fool than I do 
at present in your eyes, and Heaven knows that 
is bad enough. My hair is a mile and a half long, 
and you cannot imagine how disgusting it makes 
me look." 

"All right," replied Jerry, releasing her hands 
and struggling with an inward inclination to laugh. 
" Besides, someone might come in." Then, after a 
momentary pause. " Was the fever very bad, 
Cecil ? I quite forgot to ask you that" 

" I had a fever," replied Cecil, with assumed 
dignity, " and it was bad enough for anything I 
believe. But it was a long time ago." 

" I do not suppose it could have been very long 
ago," returned Jerry, drily. " I am sure that at 
the most you cannot be more than fourteen years 
of age." 

" I am afraid I am more," said Cecil, with an 
apologetic smile. 

" How old are you ? " questioned Jerry. " Do 
not say more than you can help, because I warn 
you that the older you are the worse it will be." 

But she was smiling as she said it. It was 
evident that she looked upon the whole thing as a 
joke. 

"Well, I am afraid I am nearly twenty," said 
Cecil, ruefully. " I would say I was five if I could, 
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to oblige you ; but personally I wish I was twenty- 
five. I am objectionably young." 

"Why?" asked Jerry, quickly. "Surely you 
do not like people to be old, do you? / think 
that people can never be too young." 

" That is a blessing," said Cecil. " I was afraid 
that, as you were so young yourself, you would 
think differently ; but since you don't, everything 
is as right as it can be. I do not care what turns 
up so long as I have you to fall back upon." 

It was a crude way of putting it, and some 
people might have said that it was an uncompli- 
mentary one ; but it found favour in Jerry's eyes. 

"Yes. We have always been friends, Cecil," 
she agreed, quietly. "And I hope we always 
shall be. As to this strange freak of yours, it 
seems to me to have been a mad one, but there 
may have been some reason in your madness. 
And — and it shall make no difference, whether 
there was reason in it, or there was not." 

** Jerry," he replied, in a voice that shook a little, 
" what an out-of-the-way good little thing you are. 
No reproaches, no questions even ! You made a 
lot of fuss a short time ago about a trifle, but 
you are taking this great big matter as c<^lmly 
as if it did not exist" 

Jerry laughed. 
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" My dear Cecil, that is a woman's way/' she 
said. "And apart from that I am so amused 
when I think of the way you have taken in the 
old chocolate man, that I feel as if I could forgive 
you anything in the world. You will go on being 
Miss Crawford, won't you, Cis?" she added, in 
her most persuasive tone of voice. 

Cecil kicked his toe against the ^bottom of his 
skirt 

" To tell you the truth I am heartily sick of the 
game," he replied, dubiously. "It makes one such 
a confounded fool." 

" No, no, Cecil, it does not indeed ! " she pro- 
tested, quickly. " It is simply lovely, and it will be 
ten times more lovely still now that I know, and 
nobody else knows, or knows that I know. Oh, it 
will be fun, Cis ! You must go on with it, you 
must indeed." 

" You mean to keep my secret then ? " questioned 
Cecil, who had half hoped that now that Jerry 
knew, that the whole farce would have to be aban- 
doned. Nevertheless he had felt confident that 
Jerry would not betray his secret 

" Of course I shall keep it," replied Jerry, who 
was evidently rather indignant at the idea that he 
could doubt that she would do so. "I am not 
a tell-tale, and I detest people who are." 

17* 
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"Then you think I can go on masquerading 
here ? " he questioned, in a very half-hearted kind 
of tone. 

" I think it will be lovely," replied Jerry. " It 
will be an immense joke. And I shall find it 
difficult not to laugh. If I get up and go out of 
the room sometimes, quite suddenly, you must be 
as grave as a mustard pot, or they will all wonder 
what in the world is up.'* 

Cecil looked a little dubious. As a matter of 
fact he was by this time very much in love with 
Jerry, and although he loved her partly because 
she was so full of good spirits and so ready to enter 
into any joke, yet he was by no means sure that 
he would care to be a subject of amusement in her 
eyes, and make himself any more ridiculous than 
he had already done. 

She did not understand in the least what it was 
that was wrong, but she was very quick at seeing 
things, and she saw at once that the suggestion did 
not wholly meet with his approval. 

"And if you do not go on being Miss Crawford, 
you will have to leave us," she continued, per- 
suasively. " And you must not do that, Cecil. I 
could not bear to lose you now." . 

" Is that true, Jerry ? Do you like having me at 
Leith ? " 

i 
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" Why, of course, I do," replied Jerry, promptly. 
" I always liked you from the first. And now that 
I know that you are a boy, I like you ten times 
better than I did before. I always loved boys." 

He ought to have been satisfied, but he was not. 
Perhaps he objected to the fact that she had said 
boys, and if he had to be looked upon as being a 
boy he would have preferred being an exceptional 
boy and not one of many. 

" But I am not a boy, Jerry, I am afraid," he re- 
monstrated, quickly. 

"Do not let that thought distress you any 
longer," she replied, coolly. " Of course you are 
a boy. All men are boys at twenty, and if they 
are not the more shame to them, they ought to be. 
As to you, you will always be a boy if you live to 
be a hundred." 

" I suppose you mean that for compliment ? " 
said Cecil. 

" I should just think I did,'' replied Cecil. « It 
is about the best compliment I could possibly have 
paid you." 

" Then I must feel grateful," said Cecil. " And 
indeed I do, Jerry, for much more than that." 

" You are most welcome to anything that I have 
done," replied Jerry. " Especially if you stay on 
at Leith." 
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" I must think about that, Jerry, dear," he replied 
gravely. 

" No, you must not," was the promptly given 
reply. " You must do it. Why what made you 
do it to begin with ? Does not that inducement 
hold good now?" 

" I began it because my mother did not wish to 
part with me," said Cecil. " And because I wished 
her to come." 

"Well, she showed great sense," said Jerry. 
" If I had a cheery kind of boy who amused me, I 
should certainly stick to him if I could ; but as to 
your wishing Mrs. Crawford to come to Leith, you 
did not know what we were like, or you would not 
have wished to come ; now would you ? " 

" I do not think I should have wished to come 
here rigged out in petticoats, if I had known what 
you were like, Jerry," replied Cecil. " I do look 
such an awful idiot, and I feel the biggest fool in 
the whole world." 

" You are delightful," replied Jerry, with enthu- 
siasm. " You are simply too funny for words." 

" I am immensely grateful to you for thinking 
so," replied Cecil, ruefully. " And it is ever so 
good of you to take it so ; but — ^but you know a 
fellow does so hate being an ass, and it will be 
ten times worse now that you know " 
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" Indeed it will not," said Jerry. " I do call that 
a most selfish remark. Fancy not wishing me to 
share such a good joke as this I What can it 
matter whether I know or not ? Pray do not give 
way to fancies, Cis. Besides, of course you will 
stay. You will leave much too much game here 
for the confectioner, if you leave it to the mercy of 
a lot of girls. Oh, Cecil, when I think of the way 
you shot, and the silly things we were not to be 
more surprised, I hardly know whether I am vexed 
or amused." 

" Meanwhile, I must be off," said Cecil, suddenly 
remembering that it was half-past seven. ** I am 
sorry to leave you, Jerry, but you see I must. I 
shall turn up with the dog-cart first thing in the 
morning." 

For the first time Jerry looked a' little confused. 
The colour rose into her face, and she looked a 
little nervous. Then she laughed. 

"You had better have something to eat first, 
Cecil," she said. " It will be late before you get 
home. And here come the mutton chops I pro- 
videntially ordered." 

He dispatched two of them with a speed which 
would have ill-agreed with an older or less strong 
man's digestion. 

" If you like I will send the brougham over for 
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you as soon as ever I get home," he said, as he 
rose to his feet. " But it will be a long drive at 
night, and you will be much more comfortable 
here. There is not a soul here excepting your- 
self, and the landlady is a thoroughly good, ol3- 
fashioned gentleman's servant, who knows who 
you are, and will take every care of you." 

" Of course she will, Cecil. I will certainly stay 
here. Though, now that I come to think of it, why 
did we not think of telegraphing for the 
brougham before? It might have been here in 
another hour." 

"No, it would not, Jerry. "When you were 
talking to the landlady I enquired where the 
nearest telegraph office is, and it is at Wensley, six 
miles off." 

" Then you did think of it ? " enquired Jerry. 

"Of course, I did," replied Cecil. " From the first 
I wished to get you home, Only you must re- 
member, Jerry, until I told you all about it, you 
would not hear of my leaving you, or of going 
home, and that by the time I had given up trying 
to persuade you to do so we had lost an hour and 
a half." 

" Oh, of course, it was my fault," agreed Jerry, 
hastily. 

" No, lit was not," replied Cecil. " It was my 
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fault for coming here at all in this absurd get- 
up. You shall not blame yourself in the least. 
Good-night, Jerry." 

He held out his hand, and she placed hers in it. 

" Good-night, Cecil ; I do hope you will not 
catch cold in that thin coat," she replied, looking at 
it with disapproval. 

" Of course I shall not," replied Cecil. " I can 
never remember having a cold worth mentioning in 
my life. Besides, I shall go home like the wind, I 
assure you." 

"I can quite believe you," returned Jerry. " You 
like tearing along at sixty miles an hour. Well, 
good-night, and I do hope that your mamma will 
not be vexed with you for going home alone so 
late in the evening. / consider it most improper." 

And so saying, with a demure little smile, Jerry 
dismissed him. 

But he had not gone far on his way before he 
met the Leith-Manor brougham, with a coachman 
and footman on the box, sent by his mother in 
search of them. And putting his bicycle on the 
top of it, he got inside, and returned in it to the 
inn, from whence he soon brought Jerry. And so 
these two young people need have made no con- 
fessions, nor been disturbed in their minds at all. 
They were not forgotten, and the puncturing of a 
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bicycle tyre is sacb an ordinasy occttrrence that as 
soon as they were missed the rest of the party 
had understood what had happened. 

And during their homeward drive they arrived 
at the conclusion that that confession of Cecil's 
should be as if it had not been made. It should 
not be mentioned even to Mrs, Crawford For the 
present Cecil would remain at Leith as Miss Craw- 
ford, 

It was better than his being obliged to leave it 
with little hope of returning there again^ and that 
seemed the only alternative. They did not say so, 
these two young people ; instead of doing so, they 
treated the matter in a light and aity way ; but 
Cecil thought anything would be preferable to being 
hopelessly parted from Jerry, and Jerry had no wish 
at all to lose Cecil 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

A CHANGE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 

It was only a few days later on, that one of the 
Leith footmen entered the drawing-room in search 
of Mrs. Crawford, and finding her there with the 
two elder Miss Gilberts, he handed her a telegram 
which he had brought in with him on a silver 
salver. 

She opened it carelessly, as in this telegraph- 
sending day, we all do, unless we have very recently 
been rendered nervous by the reception of a tele- 
gram containing bad news. 

She read it once without fully taking in the 
words it contained. Then she drew a quick breath 
and read it hurriedly a second time. 

" Mrs. Crawford, Leith Manor, Blankton. 

"Sir Thomas died early this morning, 

very suddenly. Have wired to Everton and 

Dutton. 

" Marsley, UUatown." 

Marsley was the name of the doctor who had 
always attended the Crawfords when at Ullatown 
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and, as in old days she had often been there, Mrs, 
Crawford remembered him perfectly. 

For a few minutes she sat quite still, saying 
nothing. The news in the telegram was a great 
shock to her. To have said that she was rendered 
unhappy by it, would have been ridiculous. Sir 
Thomas Crawford was by marriage her nephew, 
but she had seen very little of him, because he had 
been in the army and spent most of his time 
abroad ; and the little she had known of him she 
had not liked. He had not been a popular man, 
either in his regiment or his own family. 

But he was still quite a young man, his death 
had naturally been wholly unexpected, and there 
was something in Mrs. Crawford's opinion rather 
horrible about sudden death. 

It was a shock to her, as such news, coming 
when least expected, always is ; and it was several 
long minutes before she noticed that the footman 
was waiting near the door, to know if there was 
any reply. 

Then she spoke quite quietly. 

"There is no answer," she said. And then 
turning to the Miss Gilberts she added : " Do you 
know where Cecil is ? This contains bad news." 

And she handed the telegram to Mary. 

That young woman read it twice through, as 
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Mrs. Crawford had done before her. " Were you 
much attached to Sir Thomas ? " she enquired. 

"I knew him so little," murmured that lady, 
apologetically, " that I really can hardly say that. 
But it is terribly sad, of course, and I am sure Cecil 
will be very much distressed." 

" I cannot see why it should distress Cecil," 
returned Mary, with a long glance of warning into 
Mrs. Crawford's eyes. " Sir Thomas is no relation 
of her's, is he? Of course it will greatly affect 
your son, though, and I suppose you will have to 
telegraph the news to him at once." 

Mrs. Crawford gave her a quick look of grati- 
tude, and was horrified to discover how nearly she 
had betrayed herself in the face of this unforeseen 
contingency. 

Ursula was regarding them with a question in 
her eyes. And Mary answered it : 

" Mrs. Crawford has just heard that her nephew, 
Sir Thomas Crawford, is dead," she explained, 
quietly. " And I was suggesting that she must let 
her son know at once. You see he succeeds to the 
title." 

" Her son ? " questioned Ursula, with much 
.surprise. "I never knew you had a son, Mrs. 
Crawford. I always thought that Cecil was your 
only child." 
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"Well, SO he is," returned Mary, with seeming 
impatience. " We all know that. Everyone knows 
it, I suppose, as one has only got to glance into the 
peerage, and one finds the fact staring one in the 
face." 

" Then who is Cecil ? " questioned Ursula. ** The 
Cecil who is here ? " 

" Why, Mrs. Crawford's adopted daughter 1 Did 
you not know ? " returned Mary, with a great show 
of surprise. 

" Of course I did not," replied Ursula, rather 
indignantly. " This is the very first word I have 
heard of it" 

"Dear me, how dense you must have been,'* 
returned Mary, coolly. " But that is no reason why 
you need trouble Mrs. Crawford with your lack of 
knowledge just now. Cannot you see that she is 
bothered enough already, without being further 
harassed by your questions ? " 

Ursula bestowed a cutting glance of disdain at 
her sister, and took up her book. Meanwhile, 
feeling well satisfied that Mary was left behind to 
fight her battles for her, Mrs. Crawford left the room 
in search of Cecil. 

What a providential thing it was that Mary 
knew ! That was her opinion that first day, and 
every day that Cecil and she continued to stay at 
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Leith Manor after it, she became more and more 
convinced that that first opinion of hers was right. 
Mary had a blunt way of speaking, and an unso- 
ciable disposition, but she was a perfect tower of 
strength, and quite invaluable in an emergency. 

That Jerry knew also, Mrs. Crawford did not for 
a moment suspect ; but Mary, who had her eyes 
open, more than suspected it, and what was more 
felt perfectly satisfied with what she saw. For it 
was evident that Jerry was not happy. Mrs. 
Crawford and Cecil were soon going away, and the 
thought of their departure troubled Jerry. 

Mr. Cadbury was away from home. He was 
fishing in Norway, and that was how it was that 
the partridges at Leith had been left longer than 
usual at the Miss Gilberts' mercy. Before he 
returned, Mrs. and Miss Crawford had gone, never 
to return eigain to Leith as the companions of the 
three Miss Gilberts. 

It greatly surprised Mr. Cadbury to hear that 
they had gone, and that they had gone to Ulla- 
town, to meet there Sir Cecil Crawford, Mrs. 
Crawford's son. He certainly thought that he 
remembered telling Mrs. Crawford that he did not 
wish to engage a companion with a son ; but since 
it seemed that the son had never been in Blank- 
shire, and that he was a very large landowner, to 
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say nothing of his being a baronet, Mr. Cadbury 
said very little about that remembrance of his. 
He was one of those people who adored a title, 
however small a title it might be, and to be able to 
speak of his friend " dear Mrs. Crawford," and her 
son, "Sir Cecil," would give Mr. Cadbury the 
greatest satisfaction for many years to come. 

What did not give him an equal amount of 
satisfaction was the fact that the youngest Miss 
Gilbert flatly declined to marry his son, and that 
the second Miss Gilbert, much to the surprise of 
everybody, bolted one fine day, soon afterwards, 
with a certain Major Wellington, whose regiment 
was quartered just then in Blankton. 

She had not known him two months, but he had 
succeeded in persuading her to throw over Captain 
Greville, to whom she was secretly engaged, and 
marry him instead. Perhaps he might not have 
been equally persuasive, had Ursula not been an 
heiress. Who shall say ? But that, like Captain 
Greville, he was also attracted by her extremely 
good looks, is more than probable. She so 
assuredly possessed both looks and money, that, 
having the opportunity, he really would have been 
very unlike an average man had he not made the 
most of it 

It would certainly have given him a good deal 
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of satisfaction, had he known that Captain Greville 
had previously thrown over Jerry, Because he was 
sometimes troubled by the thought that he had 
behaved very shabbily to Captain Greville. But 
he never did know that fact, because nobody ex- 
cepting Jerry and Captain Greville did know it 
Ursula only suspected it, and it was not a suspicion 
she cared to mention' to her husband. 

But two people rejoiced at Captain Greville's 
overthrow. One of them was Mary Gilbert, and 
the other was Sir Cecil Crawford. Yet, in spite of 
their rejoicing, they both trembled when they 
heard of it They feared that that gentleman 
would again turn his attention to Jerry. 

But if they feared that Jerry would accept him a 
second time, they knew very little of Jerry. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

AN EXCEPTIONAL YOUNG COUPLE. 

The express from Blankton to Grasserton steamed 
into that station just as a young man, in a drab 
driving coat, ran up the steps which lead to the 
platform upon which the passengers who had 
arrived by it would descend. 

He was a remarkably good-looking young man ; 
a young man whom people turned their heads to 
look at a second time, not because he was Sir Cecil 
Crawford, and it was well-known in Grasserton 
that he was the owner of Ullatown, one of the best 
known and most notable places in the county, 
but because he looked so thoroughly genial, open- 
handed and kind-hearted, full of life, and capable 
of enjoying the part he took in it. He also looked 
so undeniably a gentleman — which was the first 
thing about him which was noticed by a young 
lady who was sitting on the seat nearest the plat- 
form and facing the engine, of one of the first-class 
carriages of the Express from the South, as it 
slowly passed the young gentleman in question. 

His quick glance fell upon her at once, and in 
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another moment he had the handle of the carriage 
door in one hand and his hat in the other. 

" A hundred thousand welcomes to Greenshire, 
Miss Geradine Gilbert," he exclaimed, with a smile 
in his eyes and on his lips which fully endorsed his 
words. And so saying he relinquished his hold of 
the door-handle and thrust his hand through the 
window in search of Jerry's. 

And Jerry laid it in his. But not one word had 
she to say of responsive gladness for their meeting. 
She could only look, and look again, and then 
away. Could this young man who was striding 
along by the side of her carriage-door, with his hat 
in mid-air be really Cecil ? 

Even his face seemed different somehow. The 
substitution of a closely-cropped head of fair hair, 
for a brown wig with Grecian coils behind and a 
low pointed fringe in front, made an almost incon- 
ceivable difference, and it was only by looking into 
Cecil's eyes that Jerry could feel sure that it was 
Cecil. 

And although the eyes were the same, the ex- 
pression in them, as she looked into them a 
second time, was not an expression she knew. 
Altogether the whole transformation was most up- 
setting. 

Was it possible that this young man had been 

i8* 
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living at Leith for several weeks, and that he and 
she had been constant companions and the best 
of friends ? It seemed impossible ! No doubt 
this was Cecil Crawford, but to Jerry he seemed 
a total stranger. 

Hardly responding at all to his ready flow of 
chatter, Jerry descended on to the platform, and, 
leaving her luggage in charge of her maid and one 
of the UUatown footmen, made her way out of the 
station by Cecil's side. 

A carriage was of course waiting for them just 
outside it, and presently Jerry was driving through, 
Grasser^on by Cecil's side — conscious that the man 
who was driving her was wishful to take up his 
friendship with her just where it had been left off 
and saw no possible reason why he should not 
do so. 

And there was no reason. Only at first Jerry 
found it almost impossible to do it. This young 
man, who from the way in which he was received 
as he drove through Ullatown, was evidently very 
much "a somebody" in the estimation of Its 
inhabitants, was a somebody she did not seem to 
know ; and although Jerry had never before felt 
shy in the presence of a stranger, the fact that 
this stranger was an old friend made her positively 
nervous. 
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But before they had driven far, Jerry was almost 
herself again. It was impossible not to meet 
Cecil's boyish, genial humour half-way, and before 
they reached Ullatown they were once again the 
best of friends ; although, owing to the presence 
of the servant behind, they had to refrain from 
saying even once, " Do you remember ? " 

She was received very kindly by Mrs. Crawford, 
who had a shrewd idea that before long she 
would be presented to her in the light of a 
daughter-in-law. Whether that lady would have 
selected Jerry for that position, had she had her 
choice, is possibly questionable, but on the whole 
she liked Jerry, and as she was a peace-loving 
woman, and a devoted mother, it is certain she 
would not take the trouble to oppose any wish of 
Cecil's which had even a fair amount of reason 
m It 

And there was really no reason why Cecil 
should not marry Jerry, excepting that many 
people would have said they were both too young, 
she was not a young lady who would have much 
to say of society about her grandfather or even 
her father, but she was an heiress, which covers 
many sins, and she was an innate lady, which 
ought to cover many more, if the ways of the 
world were not upside down as they happen to 
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be at present, and probably will continue to be 
until the end of it. 

All the same, Cecil was a rich man, there was 
not the slightest necessity for him to marry an 
heiress ; and, there was no doubt the marriage 
would be a very good one for Jerry. 

Jerry herself had never given the possibility of 
such a conclusion a single thought. Indeed she had 
made up her mind quite resolutely that she was 
not going to marry anybody. "Once hit, twice 
shy," was a saying she quite understood, and she 
was so sure that she had been in love with George 
Greville, and she was so disgusted with herself 
for ever having been so, that she had not the 
slightest wish to fall in love again, perhaps only 
to find herself out of it when there was no chance 
of escape from the man she had married. 

In fact Jerry was feeling mortified and sore, and 
had she but known it, was playing with edged 
tools during the next few days, which she spent 
chiefly in the society of the extremely good- 
looking young master of the house. 

It was not until she had been at Ullatown for 
more than a week that the truth suddenly began 
to dawn upon her. It was after tea one evening, 
when Mrs. Crawford had gone up to her own room 
to write letters, and Jerry had wandered into the 
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large winter garden, which was only divided by a 
glass door from the drawing-room. 

She had only been there a few minutes when 
Cecil entered the drawing-room, caught sight of 
her small, graceful little figure wandering about 
amongst tropical foliage plants and winter flower- 
ing shrubs, and joined her there. It was not an 
unusual thing for him to do. It was Mrs. Craw- 
ford's custom to write letters at that hour, and 
Jerry's to wend her way into the winter garden, 
which, when lit up, was a place of which she was 
especially fond. It was a sure find at that hour 
for Cecil, and one of which he was more than 
willing to avail himself. 

When Cecil joined her they sat down in two 
low chairs at the further side of the house. They 
had sat in those two chairs on the previous 
evening, and chattered gaily to each other for 
nearly two hours, just as they had been in the 
habit of chattering together at Leith in the days 
when Cecil had been Miss Crawford. 

A hard frost had set in the day after Jerry 
had arrived in Greenshire, and it was to this frost 
that Cecil's first remark referred, as soon as 
he had seated .himself beside her this especial 
evening. 

" Really it is provoking that it does not thaw," 
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he remarked, " I am so longing to take you out 
hunting here. I have one or two horses which 
would suit you down to the ground, and I am 
quite convinced that you will like the country." 

" I am sure I should," agreed Jerry. " And I 
do simply love hunting. But I am kept so well 
amused here without that, that I cannot even com- 
plain of the weather." 

^* You are such a capital skater," said Cecil. " It 
must make up a good bit to one for a frost, when 
one can skate like that. For myself, as you have 
seen, I am such a miserable duffer, I can only play 
hockey." 

" And very good fun the hockey is here," re- 
turned Jerry. " I enjoy it immensely," 

" You enjoy everything," rejoined Cecil, with a 
smile. " That is one of your strong points, Jerry, 
you do make the best of everything and enjoy 
life so thoroughly." 

" I am sure you do also," returned Jerry. 
" And — ye?, I flatter myself I do. I am quite con- 
vinced that it is the best way." 

"I am with you there emphatically," agreed 
Cecil. 

" There is only one thing I have now quite made 
up my mind I do not like doing," said Jerry, 
rather thoughtfully, after a short pause, " and that 
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is shooting. I never did, in my heart of hearts, 
if the truth had been known. I hate kiUing things 
if I do happen to do it, and if I don't, as is 
generally the case, I hate it almost equally. It 
makes one feel such a fool." 

Cecil laughed. 

" And then when you came out with us at Leith, 
I saw what a farce the whole thing was, and what 
idiots we were to regularly go in like that for a 
thing none of us would have ever done really well 
if we had lived to be a hundred." 

"It was I who was an idiot," said Cecil, 
"blundering about in mud-bedrabbled petticoats. 
How you women can wear them and keep 
out of a lunatic asylum is past my compre- 
hension. They are the most irritating invention 
that was ever made to upset one both mentally 
and bodily." 

It was Jerry's turn to laugh now. 

" And yet I am quite sure that the ladies who 
make themselves ridiculous by wearing rational 
costumes, are even less rational than the ladies who 
do not," she returned. 

"And that the young gentleman who went 
about rigged out in the dress of a young lady, was 
even worse than they are," replied Cecil. 
f^ " Oh, no, not worse" remonstrated Jerry, with 
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decision. "Nothing could be worse. I really 
think that on the whole it was ever so much 
better." 

" I wish most heartily I had never done it," ex- 
claimed Cecil. " I do not look as if I was wearing 
myself out bothering over the matter, but I do 
assure you I am. It troubles me a very great 
deal. I was a perfect idiot to do it, and I made 
an ass of myself the whole time." 

" How civil you are," said Jerry. " And when 
you know that if you had not done it you would 
never have known me." 

For a few seconds he looked thoughtful, then 
he said suddenly : 

" I suppose not, and sooner than not know you 
I would undertake the whole business again. But 
all the same, that is just where the shoe most 
pinches. I cannot endure the thought of what an 
out-and-out ass you must think me." 

Something in his tone and manner made Jerry 
glance quickly in his direction, and then away; 
and it was then, for the first time, that Jerry knew 
what the end of it all was going to be. 

It came as a great shock. But she knew then 
that Cecil was something more to her than a mere 
friend, though she did not realize just then that 
the fact that he was a friend, as well as being 
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something more, boded well for their future chance 
of happiness. 

He gave her little time to think about it. He 
had been thinking so much about it himself for 
some time past, that he did not understand how 
the thought of it could be quite new to hen 

He went steadily on, straight to the point. 

" I do not suppose you would ever give a 
thought to me Jerry ; after all that ; but if ever 
you can do it, you will remember that I am hope- 
lessly in love with you, won't you? And that, 
having known you so well and been friends with 
you, I shall be wretched without you, and miss 
you at every turn." 

He spoke so quietly and earnestly, that Jerry 
glanced sideways at him. Startled as she was by 
what he had said, another thought startled and 
upset her even more, if that were possible. 

" Cecil, you are saying this because you think 
you ought," she exclaimed, quickly. "And of 
course that is ridiculous, quite. It is the very most 
ridiculous idea you could possibly have taken into 
your head." 

He sprang up on to his feet and began pacing 
up and down the walk in front of her. Even in 
the midst of her agitation and consternation, Jerry 
remembered how he had paced up and down just 
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in the same way on that evening after the bicycling 
picnic, in the village inn. 

" I may be ridiculous," he said, " and no doubt in 
your opinion I am. But you ought to see that I 
am in sober earnest, Jerry, and that if I am not 
over head and ears in love with you, I shall never 
be in love with anybody in my life." 

There was a pause. His words had carried con- 
viction in their wake, but Jerry, convinced of his 
love for her, was not very much less agitated than 
she had been when she had fancied he was pro- 
posing to her because he thought it was his duty. 

" You are so young, Cecil," she said, at last, in 
a voice which quivered in a manner which would 
have told an older, more experienced, man to hope. 

" And how old are you, I should like to know ? " 
enquired Cecil, " Seventeen ! A mere baby." 

She gave a nervous little laugh. 

"Yes, we are a couple of children, Cecil, and 
that's the truth," she agreed, quickly, "and if 
either of us ever do think of — of that kind of thing, 
we had better put it off for several years." 

Cecil came to a standstill right in front of her. 
He certainly was only twenty, but there was a re- 
markably determined expression on his good-look- 
face just then ; and if he was not yet a man, he 
was an extremely good imitation of one. 
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" rU be shot if we do ! " said he. " And as to 
that, if you mean xnarrieige by * that kind of thing/ 
you did not consider yourself a child when that 
other fellow was in the question." 

A momentary pause, then completely losing his 
self-control, which up to then had been great, he 
suddenly sat down on the arm of her chair and put 
his hand on her shoulder. 

" Look here, Jerry, chuck me over if you can- 
not give me a thought, but for Heaven's sake don't 
tell me you still care for that other confounded 
man. That would just be the last straw, and it 
would send me stark, staring mad." 

" Well, don't do that," she said. " I certainly do 
not care for anj/hody else." 

He gave a sigh of relief. He knew that she 
meant it 

" Then you may give me a thought some day ? " 
he pleaded, eagerly. " Say in five years' time or 
so, as you suggested ? " 

There was a long silence, then a little smile 
began to play round Jerry's mouth, 

" I thought you objected to my suggestion ? " 
she said, naively. All the same although she 
treated the matter thus lightly, her voice certainly 
trembled. 

There was no answer, but she was suddenly 
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taken into a pair of strong young arms and held 
there in a silence more eloquent than any words. 

And thus it was that a very young couple be- 
came engaged, and before very long were married, 
as many a young couple has been before them, to 
bitterly repent it long before they were even 
middle-aged. 

But, as it happened, this was one of those ex- 
ceptional cases which beyond all doubt do some- 
times exist, when a very young couple marry and 
do not repent it in after years. 

But then, as Jerry often told him afterwards, it 
was such a mercy that they were really congenial 
and good friends, and had the same likes and dis- 
likes, and so many thoughts in common. 

That was certainly very greatly in their 
favour ; but there can be little doubt that even 
more in their favour was the little fact, that they 
were both light-hearted, good-tempered and 
thoroughly unselfish. 



THE END. 
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t he tale of true love it embodies comes to a most melancholy ending. "—Cbtmlf 
Oentlemaiu 

BEAUTIFUL JIM. (9th Bdition.) Oloth. 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 
MRS. BOB. (7th Bdition.) Cloth, 2/6. Picture Boards, >/•. 

THE OTHER MAN'S WIFE. 

(6th Edition.) Clotii, 2/6. Picture Boards, 2/-. 

MY GEOFF; or, The Experiences of a Lady-Help. 
(6th Edition.) Cloth, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 

ONLY HUMAN. (6th Bdition). Cloth, 2/6. Picture Boards, i/-, 
AUNT JOHNNIE. (4th Bdition.) Cloth, 2/6, Picture Boards, S/^ 

THE SOUL OF THE BISHOP. 

(6th Edition.) Cloth, 2/6, Picture Boards, 2/-. 

A SEVENTH CHILD. (6th Bdition.) Cloth, 2/6 ; Pioturfe Boards,' 2/- 

A BORN SOLDIER. 

Cloth gilt, bevdled boards, 6/- ; Cloth, 2/6. (2nd Edition.) 

A BLAMELESS WOMAN. 

(A New Novel) (3rd Edition.) Cloth gilt ; bevelled boards, 6/-. 

A MAGNIFICENT YOUNG MAN. 

(A New Novel.) Cloth gilt ; beveUed boards, 6/-, (4th Edition*} 

F. V. WHITE & Co., 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 
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NOVELS BY MRS. EDWARD KENNARD. 

(At all Booksellers' and Bookstalls.) 



A BIVERSIDE ROMANCE. Cloth gilt, e/-. (2nd Bditioh.) 

FOOLED BY A WOMAN. 

Cloth, 6/- (bevelled boards). (2nd Editioa) 
THE CATCH OF THE COUNT Y. Cloth gilt, 2/6. 

THE PLAYTHING OF AN HOUR, and other Stories. 
(A New Work.) Cloth gilt, 2/6. 

THE HUNTING GIRL. Cloth gilt, 2/6; licture Boardu, 2/-. 

JUST LIKE A WOMAN. Cloth gUt, 2/6;. Picture boards, 2/-. 

WEDDED TO SPORT.. Cloth gut, 8/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 

SPORTING TALES. Cloth gilt, 2/6; picture boards, 2/-. " (2nd Edition.) 

TWILIGHT TALES. (Illustrated.) Cloth gilt, 2/6. (2nd Edition.) 

THAT PRETTY LITTLE HORSE-BREAKER. 
(4th Edition.) C!loth gilt, 28. 6d. Picture Boards, 2/-. 

A HOMBURG BEAUTY. 

(8rd Edition.) Cloth gilt, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 

MATRON OR MAID? (4th Edition.) Cloth gilt, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 
LANDING A PRIZE. (7th Edition.) Cloth gilt, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 
A CRACK COUNTY. (6th Edition.) Cloth gilt, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 

THE GIRL IN THE BROWN HABIT. 

Cloth gilt, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. (8th Edition.) 
" ' Nell Fitzgerald ' is an irreproachable heroine, full of gentle womanliness, and 
rich in all virtues that make her kind estimable. Mrs. Eennard's work is marked 
by high tone as well as vigorous narrative, and sportsmen, when searching for some- 
thing new and beguiling for a wet day or spell of frost, can hardly light upon any- 
thing better than these fresh and picturesque hunting stories of Mrs. Kennard's."— 
Ikiily TeUgrapK 

KILLED IN THE OPEN. 

Cloth gilt, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. (9th Edition. ) 

" It is in truth a very good love story set in a frameworic of hounds and horsos, 
but one that could be read with pleasure independently of any such attractions."-^ 
FortnigJUly Review, 

«* ' Killed in the Open ' is a very superior sort of hunting novel indeeSL."— Graphic, 

STRAIGHT AS A DIE. 

Cloth gilt, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. (9th Edition.) 
*' If you like sporting novels I can recommend to you Mrs. Eennard's ' Straight 
as a Die.' "—Truth. 

A REAL GOOD THING. 

Cloth gilt, 2/6; Picture Boards, 2/-. (8th Edition.) 
" Theare are some good country scenes and country spins in * A Seal Good Thing.' 
The hero, poor old Hopkins, is a strong character."— ilca<2«my. 

OUR FRIENDS IN THE HUNTING-FIELD. 

Cloth gilt, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOB. . 
In Paper Covers, 1/-; Cloth, 1/6. 

THE MYSTERY OF A WOMAN'S HEART. 

r. V, WHITE & Co., 14, Bedford Street, Strand, 



T. V. WBITSi db Co. '8 Publications.. 



NOYBIiS BT HAWLET SKABT. 

(At all Bookiellen' A Bookstalls.) 
A RAGINO BUBBBTL Cloth gUt, 3/6. 
BBATBIOB AND BENEDICK : A Bomance of the Crimea. 

CloHLye ; Piotnre Boards, 2/-. (2nd Edition.) 
THE PLUNGEB. Cloth gilt, 2/6. Picture Boards, 3/-. (6th Edition.) 
LONG ODDS, aoth gUt, 3/6. Picture Boards, 2/-. (5th Edition.) 
THE MASTBB OF BATHKELLY. Cloth, 2/6. Pictore Boards, 2/-. (6th Edition.) 

BY THE SAME AUTHOB, In Paper Ooyers, 1/- ; Cloth, 1/6, 

THE OUTSTDEB. (9th Edition.) In picture cover, 1/- only. 

VANITY'S DAUGHTEB. 

THBICE PAST THE POST. (Cloth, 1/6 only.) 

BT G. A. HKNTY. 

A WOMAN OF THE COMMUNE : A TeJe of Two Sieges of Paris. 
Cloth gilt, 6/-. (Bevelled Boards.) 

BT DAVID OHBISTIE VJTBRA.'Y, 

THE INVESTIGATIONS OF JOHN PYM. In Paper Covers, 1/- ; Cloth, l/«. 

BT MBS. OLIPHANT. 

THE SOBCEBESS. Cloth, 3/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 

NOVBIiS BT B. li. FABJEON. 

(At all BookseUerB* & Bookstalls.) 
Cloth, 2/6. Picture Boards, 3/- each. 
THE MABCH OP PATE. 
BASIL AND ANNETTE. (8rd Edition.) 
A YOUNG GIBL'S LIFE. (3rd Edition.) 
TOILEBS OF BABYLON. (3nd Edition.) 
THE DUCHESS OF BOSEMABY LANE. (3nd Edition.) 

In Paper Covers, 1/-; Cloth, 1/B each. 
A VBBY YOUNG COUPLE. 

THE PBBIL OF BICHABD PABDON. (3nd Edition.) 
A ST BANGB ENCHANTMENT. 

NOVELS BT B. M. CBOKEB. 

(At all Booksellers' & Bookstalls.) 
A THIBD PEBSON. Cloth. 3/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 
INTEBPEBBNCE. f 3rd Edition.) Cloth, 2/6; Picture Boards, 2/-. 
TWO MASTBBS. (3rd Edition.) Cloth, 2/6; Picture Boards, 2/-. 

NOVEIiS BT HELEN MATHEBS. 

(At all Booksellers' & Bookstalls.) 
A MAN OP TO-DAY. ClotJi, 2/6 ; Picture boards, 2/-. 

In Paper Covers, 1/- ; Cloth, 1/6 each. 
WHAT THE GLASS TOLD. 
A STUDY OP A WOMAN, or VENUS VICTBIX. 
T'OTHBB DBAB CHABMEB. 
MY JO, JOHN. (2nd Edition.) 
THE MYSTEBY OP NO. 13. (2nd Edition.) 

NOVEL BT WEEDON GBOSSMITH. 

A WOMAN WITH A HI8T0BY. In paper covers, 1/- ; doth, 1/6. 

NOVELS BY F. C. PHILIPS AND PEBOT FENDALL. 

At all Booksellers' & Bookstalls. 
MY FACE IS MY POBTUNB. Cloth, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 
A DAUGHTEBS SACBIFICE. (3rd Edition.) Cloth, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 
MABGABBT BYNG. Cloth, 2/6, 

F. V. WHITE & Co., 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 
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SIB BANDAL H. BOBEBTS, BABT.'S, SPOBTINO NOVELS. 

(At all Booksellers' and Bookstalls.) 

HANDICAPPED. (A New Novel.) Cloth gUt, 2/6. 
NOT IN THE BETTING. Cloth gUt, 3/6. 
OUEB AND SNAFFLE. Cloth gilt, 2/6. 

NOVELS BY MBS. ALEZANDEB FBASEB. 

(At all Booksellen' and Bookstalls.) 

A MODERN BBIDEaBOOM. (3rd Edition.) Cloth, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 
DAUaHTEBS OF BELaBAYIA. Cloth, 2/6. Piotnie Boards, 3/-. 
SHE CAME BETWEEN. Cloth, 2/6. 

NOVELS BY MBS. LOVETT OAMEBON. 

(At all Booksellers' and Bookstalls.) 

A SOUL ASTRAY. Cloth, 6/- (bevelled boards). (2nd Edition.) 

LITTLE LADY LEE. (A New Novel.) Cloth, 2/6. 

A BAD LOT. Cloth gilt, 2/6. 

A TRAGIC BLUNDER. Cloth, 2/6; Picture Boards, 2/-. 

A BACHELOR'S BRIDAL. Cloth, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-, 

A SISTER'S SIN. Cloth, 2/6. Picture Boards, 2/-. 

WEAK WOMAN. (3rd Edition.) Cloth, 2/6. Picture Boards, 2/-. 

JACK'S SECRET. (3rd Edition.) Cloth, 2/6. Picture Boards, 2/.. 

A LOST WIFE. (3rd Edition.) Cloth, 2/6. Picture Boards, 2/-. 

A DAUGHTER'S HEART. Cloth, 2/6. Picture Boards, 2/-. 

IN A GRASS COUNTRY. (A Story of Love and Sport.) (10th Bdition.) Cloth 

gilt, 2/6: Picture Boards, 2/-; Paper Covers, 1/-. 
THE MAN WHO DIDN'T. (2nd Edition.) Paper Covers, 1/- ; Cloth, 1/6. 

NOVELS BY MBS. HUNaEBFOBB. 

(Author of " Molly Bawn.") (At all BookseUers' and Bookstalls.) 

A TUG OF WAR. Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 6/-. (2nd Bdition.) 

PETER'S WIFE. Cloth, 2/6. (2nd Edition.) 

AN UNSATISFACTORY LOVER. (2nd Edition.) Goth, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 

NORA CREINA. Cloth, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2A. 

LADY PATTY ; A Sketch. (3rd Edition.) Cloth, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 

APRIL'S LADY. r4th Edition.) Cloth, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 

THE HONblb. MRS. YEREKER. (4th Edition.) Cloth, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 

A MAD PRANK. Paper Covers, 1/- ; Cloth, 1/6. 

A CONQUERING HEROINE. Paper Covers, 1/- ; Cloth, 1/6. 

ADELINE SEBOEANT'S NEW WOBK. 

TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. Cloth gilt, 6/-. 

NOVELS B7 ALAN ST. AUBTN. 

(At all Booksellers' and Bookstalls.) 
TO STEP ASIDE IS HUMAN. (A New Novel.) Cloth, 2/6. 
IN THE SWEET WEST COUNTRY. (A New Novel.) Cloth, 2/6. 
A TRAGIC HONEYMOON. Cloth, 2/6. 

BY MBS. CAMPBELL PBAED. 

(At all Booksellers' and Bookstalls.) 
THE ROMANCE OF A CHALET. Cloth, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 

B7 MBS. J. H. BIDBELL. 

A SILENT TRAGEDY. Paper Covers, 1/- ; Cloth, 1/6. 

NOVELS BY F. O. PHILIPS. 

A DEVn. IN NUN'S VEILING. Paper Covers, 1/- ; Cloth, 1/6. 
A FRENCH MARRIAGE. Paper Covers, 1/- ; Cloth, 1/6. 

F. V. WHITE & Co., 14, Bedford Street. Strand. 
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MBS. ALEXANDER'S NOVELS. 

(At ftll Booksellers' and Bookstalls.) 

A FIGHT WITH PATE. Cloth gilt, 6/-. 

A CHOICE OP BVILa (2nd Edition. ) tJloth, 2/0. 

WHAT GOLD CANNOT BUY. (3rd Edition.) Cloth, 2/6. Picture Boards, 2/ •. 

POUND WANTING. Cloth, 2/6; Picture Boardi^ 2/-. 

FOR HIS SAKE. Cloth, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 

A WOMAN'S HEART. Cloth, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 

BLIND FATE. Cloth, yi ; Piotare Boards, 2/-. 

BY WOMAN'S WIT. (7ih Edition.) Pictorial GoTer, 1/-. 

WELL WON. Cloth, 1/6 only. 

NOVELS BT HX7ME NISBET. 

(At all Booksellers' and Book^lls.) 

MY LOVE NOEL. Cloth, 2/G. 

THE GREAT SECRET : A Tale of To-Morrow. CToth gilt, 2/6. 

A DESERT BRIDE : A Story of Adventure in India and Persia. (With Illustra- 
tions by the Author.) Cloth, 8/6 ; also in Picture Boards, 2/-. (2nd Edition.) 

A BUSH GIRL'S ROMANCE. With Illustrations l^ th& Autho*. Cloth, 3/6 ; Pic- 
ture Boards, 2/-. (2nd E«lition.) 

THE HAUNTED STATION, and other Stories. With Illustrations by the Author. 
Cloth gilt, 2/6. 

THE QUEEN'S DESIRE. A Bomance of the Indian Mutiny. With lUustrations 
by the Author. Cloth, 3/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/0. 

THE SAVAGE QUEEN : A Romance of the Natiyes of Van Dieman's Land. 
Cloth. 2/6. Picture Boards, 2/-. (8rd Edition.) 

A SINGULAR CRIME. Cloth, 1/6 only. ^ 

NOVELS B7 FLOBENOE WABBEN. 

A LADY IN BLACK. Cloth, 6/-. (2nd Edition.) 

A SPOILT GIRL. Cloth. 6/- (bevelled boards). (2nd Edition). 

KITTY'S ENGAGEMENT. Qoth, 6/- (bevelled boards) ; doth, 2/6. (2nd Edition.) 

A PERFECT FOOL. Cloth, 2/6. 

STRICTLY INCOG : Being the Record cf a Passage Through Bohemia. Cloth, 2/6 ; 

picture boards, 2/-. 
MY CHILD AND I : A Woman's Story. Ciloth, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 
A YOUNG WIFE'S TRIAL; or, Ralph Ryder of Brent. Cloth, 2/6. Picture 

Boards, 2/-. 
A WILD WOOING. Cloth. 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 

A WITCH OF THE HILLS. (3rd Edition.) aoth, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 
A WOMAN'S FACE. Picture Boards. 2/-. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE DIAMONDS. Paper Covers, 1/- ; Cloth, 1/6. 
A SCARBOROUGH ROMANCE ; The Strange Story of Mary Glynde. Paper 

Covers, 1/- ; Cloth, 1/6. 
GRAVE LADY JANE. Paper Covers, 1/- : Cloth, 1/6. 
A SHOCK TO SOCIETY. (3rd Edition.) Paper Covers, 1/- ; Cloth, 1/6. 
CITY AND SUBURBAN. (2nd Bdition.) Paper Covew, 1/- ; Cloth 1/6 

« BITA'S " NOVELS. 

(At all Booksellers' and Bookstalls. 

JOAN & MRS. CABB. Cloth gilt, 6/-. 

THE ENDING OF MY DAY ; The Story of a Stormy Life. Cloth, 2/6 ; Picture 

Boards, 2/-. 
BHEBA : A Study of Girlhood. (6th Edition.) Cloth, 2/6; Picture Boards, 2/-. 
THE COUNTESS PHARAMOND: A Sequel to " Sheba." COoth, 2/6; Fictore 

Boards, 2/-. 
THE MAN IN POSSESSION. ClOth, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 
THE LAIRD O' COCKPEN. Cloth, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 
MISS KATE. (4th Edition.) Cloth, 2/6 ; Picture Boards, 2/-. 
NAUGHTY MRS. GK)RDON ; A Romance of Society. In Paper Clovers, 1/-*; 

Cloth, 1/6L 
THE SEVENTH DREAM. 1/- and 1/6. 
THE DOCTOR'S SECRET. (2nd Edition.) 1/- and 1/6. 

V» V. WHITB ^ Co., 14, Bedford Street^ Strand, 
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POPULAR WORKS. 

1 Vol. Cloth gilt, Os. each. (At all Booksellers' and Bookstalls.) 
By JOHN STBANGE WINTEB (Author of " Army Society," &c.) 



A MAGNIFICENT YOUNG MAN. 

(Bevelled boards.) (4th Edition.) 
A BORN SOLDIER. (BeveUed hoards.) 



A BLAMELESS W01L\N. (Bevelled 
boards.) (3rd Edition.) 



By MBS. AliEXANDEB. I By ADELINE SEBQEANT. 

A FIGHT WITH FATE. I TOLD IN TH E TWILIGHT. 

By «*RITA." 
JOAN & MRS. CABB. 



By FLOBENCE WABBEN. 



KITTY'S ENGAGEMENT. (BevelUd 
boards.) 



A LADY IN BLACK (2nd Edition.) 
A SPOILT GIRL. (BeveUed boards.) 
(2nd Edition.) 

By Q. A iHENTY. 

A WOMAN OF THE COMMUNE. (Beyelled boards.) 

By MBS. EBWAitB KENNABD. 

FOOLED BY A WOMAJST, * (2nd 
• Edition.) (Bevelled boards.) 



A RIVERSIDE ROMAN(}E. 



By MBS. LOVETT CAMEBON. 

A SOUL ASTRAY. (2n d Edition.) (BeveUed board s.) 

By MBS. HTTNGEBEOBI) (Author of « Molly Bawn.'') 
A TUG OF WAR. (2nd Edition.) (BeveUed boards.) 

By A. H. BEAVAN. 

THE HISTORY OF IfARLBOROUGH HOUSE (containing a large amount of 
roost interesting details never before pnbUshed). (Profusely iUustratcd), 
Cloth gilt, 6/-. 

By SUBQEON-MAJOB MACQBEGOB, 

(Author of "Ton and Travel," &c.) 
THROUGH THE BUFFER STATE : A record of recent Travels through Borneo, 
Siam, and Cambodia. With Ten whole page lUustrations and a Map. Cloth 
gUt, 6/-. 

By FLOBENCE MABB7AT (Author of « There is No Death," &c.) 
THE SPIRIT WORLD. Cloth, 6/- ; also in cloth, 2/6. (2nd Edition.) 

By MBS. HXTMPHBY 

("Madge*" of '* Truth"). 
The Second Edition (Revised) of 

zxoxxse:zi:e:e:pim'C3-s 

A GUIDE TO DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT. 
Cloth Gilt, 8s. 6d. (At all Booksellers* and Bookstalls.) 

By MBS. ABMSTBONG, 

(Author of ** Modem Etiquette in PubUo and Private.**) 

A BOOK OF EVERY DAY ETIQUBTTB. 
(3rd Edition.) Limp Cloth, 2s. (At all Booksellers' and Bookstalls.) 

F. V. WHITE ft O0.9 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 
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ONE VOLUME NOVELS 

BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 

Cro'vm 8vo., Cloth, 2b. 6d. each. (At all BookseUers' and Bookstalls.) 

By JOHN STRANOB WINTEB. 



A BORN SOLDIBR, 

A SEVENTH CHILD. 

THE SOUL OF THE BISHOP. 

AUNT JOHNNIE. 

ONLY HUMAN. 

MY GBOFP. 



THE OTHER MAN'S WIFE. 
MRS. BOB. 
BEAUTIFUL JIM. 
A SIEOE BABY. 
aARRISON GOSSIP. 



By UBS. EDWABB KENNABD. 



THE CATCH OP THE COUNTY. 

THE PLAYTHING OF AN HOUR, 
and other Stories. (A New Work.) 

THE HUNTING GIRL, 

JUST LIKB A WOMAN. 

WEDDED TO SPORT (3/6). 

SPORTING TALES. (A New Work.) 

TWILIGHT TALES. 

THAT PRETTY LITTLE HORSE- 
BREAKER. 



A HOMBURG BEAUTY. 
MATRON OR MAID? 
LANDING A PRIZE. 
A CRACK COUNTY. 
A REAL GOOD THING. 
STRAIGHT AS A DIE. 
THE GIRL IN THE BROWN HABIT. 
KILLED IN THE OPEN. 
OU R FR IENDS IN THE HUNTING- 
FDBLD* 



A RACING RUBBER. 
BEATRICE AND BENEDICK. 
THE MASTER OF RATHKBLLY. 



By HAWIiET SHABT. 

THE OUTSIDER. 
THE PLUNGER. 
LONG ODDS. 



ByUBS. OAHPBELIiPBAED. By HEIiEN HATHEBS. 

THE ROMANCE OP A CHALET. | A MAN OF TO-DAY. 

By B. L. PABJEON. 



THE MARCH OF FATE. 
TOILERS OF BABYLON. 
A YOUNG GIRL'S LIFE. 



BASIL AND ANNETTE. 
THE DUCHESS OF ROSEMARY 
LANE. 



By HA7 OBOHHEIilN. 

THE FREAKS OF LADY FORTUNE. 

By PI.OBEN0E WABDEN. 



A YOUNG WIFE'S TRIAL; or, Ralph 

Ryder of Brent. 
A WITCH OF THE HILLS. 
A WILD WOOING. 



KITTY'S ENGAGEMENT. 
A PERFECT POOL. 
STRICTLY INCOG; or, A 

through Bohemia. 
MY CHILD AND I. 

By HABBIETT JAT. 

A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE. 

By ALAN ST. AUBTN. 

TO STEP ASIDE IS HUMAN. (A New Novel.) 

IN THE SWEET WEST COUNTRY. (A New Novel.) 

A TRAGIC HONEYMOON. 

By HABEIi COLIilNS. By Mrs. OUPHANT. 

VIOLA FANSHAWE. | THE SORCERESS (3/6). 

By B. M. OBOKEB. 

A THIRD PERSON. | INTERFERENCE. 

TWO MASTERS. I 

By HUKE NISBET. 

MY LOVB NOEL. (A New Novel.) I THE GREAT SECRET. (ANewNovel.) 
A DESERT BRIDE (3/6). 1 

A BUSH GIRL'S ROMANCE (8/6). tniMtrated bv the Anthor 

THE HAUNTED STATION, and other Stories, f I"««iated by the Anthor. 

THE QUEEN'S DESIRE (Cloth, 8/6). J 

THE SAVAGE QUEEN. 

F. V. WHITE ft Co., 14, Bedford Street^ Strand. 
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ONE VOLUME nOyBUS-icontimed). 

By SIB BANDAIi H. BOBEBTS, Bart. 

HANDICAPPED. (A New Novel.) 
NOT IN THB BBTTING. 
0T7BB AND SNAFFLB. 

By AlVnrE BEADS (Author of "BXTBT," &o.) 
SLAVBS OF THB SAWDUST. 

By F. O. PHILIPS & O. J. WILLS. 

SYBIL BOSS'S MABBIAQB. 

By MBS. ALEXANDEB. 



WHAT GOLD CANNOT BUY. 
A CHOICE OF EVILS. 
FOUND WANTING. 



BLIND FATE. 

A WOMAN'S HEART. 

FOB HIS SAKE. 



By MBS. LOVETT OAMEBON. 



LITTLE LADY LEE. (A New Noyel.) 

A BAD LOT. 

A TRAGIC BLUNDER. 

A BACHELOR'S BRIDAL. 

A SISTER'S SIN. 



IN A GRASS COUNTRY. 

JACK'S SECRET. 

A LOST WIFE. 

A DAUGHTER'S HEART. 

WEAK WOMAN. 



By JUSTIN M'CABTHT, M.P. & MBS. CAMPBELL PBAED 

THE RIVAL PRINCESS. | THE LADIES' GALLERY. 

By MBS. BOBEBT JOOELTN. 



DRAWN BLANK. 

A BIG STAKE. 

FOB ONE SEASON ONLY. 



A REGULAR FRAUD. (A New Noyel.) 
THB M.P.H.'S DAUGHTER. 
THE CRITON HUNT MYSTERY. 
ONLY A HORSE-DEALER. 

By BBET HABTE. 

THB CRUSADE OF THB "EXCELSIOR." 

By the Honble. MBS. FETHEBST0NHAt7aH. 

DREAM FACES. 

By FEBQUS HUME. 

WHOM GOD HATH JOINED, | THE MAN WITH A SECRET. 

By MBS. HUNaEBFOBB (Author of « M0LL7 BAWN.") 



PETER'S WIFE. 

THE HONBLE. MRS. VEREKER. 

APRIL'S LADY. 



NORA CREINA. 

LADY PATTY. 

AN UNSATISFACTORY LOVER. 



By " BITA." 



THB MAN IN POSSESSION. 

MISS KATE. 

THB LAIRD 0* OOOKPBN. 



THB ENDING OF MY DAY. 
SHEBA. 

THE COUNTESS PHARAMOND. 
Sequel to "Shbba." 

By MBS. ALEXANDEB FBASEB. 

A MODERN BRIDEGROOM. i SHB CAME BETWEBN, 

DAUGHTERS OF BBLGRAVIA. | 

By FLOBENOE MABBYAT. 

MY SISTER, THE ACTRESS. | HER WORLD AGAINST A LIB. 

By MAT OBOMMELIN and J. M0BA7 BBOWN. 

VIOLET VYVIAN, M.F.H. 

By F. O. PHILIPS and PEB07 FENDALL. 

A DAUGHTER'S SACRIFICE. I MY FACE IS MY FORTUNE. 

MARGARET BYNG. | 

By LAD7 CONSTANCE HOWABD. 

SWEETHEART AND WIFE. 

V. V. WHITE & O0.9 14, Bedford Streets Strand. 
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POPULAR NOVELS. 

Picture Boards, 2s. each. 
(AT ALL BOOXSELLEBS' AND BOOKSTALLS.) 

A SBYBNTH CHILD. (5th Edition.) By JOHN STBANQB WINTBB. 

THB SOUL OF THE BISHOP. (6tti Edition.) By the same Author. 

AXnrr JOHNNIE. (4th Edition.) By the same Author. 

ONLY HUMAN. (5th Edition.) By the same Author. 

MT aSOFF. (6th Edition.) By the same Author. 

THB OTHER MAN'S WIFE. (6th Edition.) By the same Author. 

MBS. BOB. (7th Edition.) By the same Author. 

BEAUTIFUL JIM. (9th Edition.) By the same Author. 

A STSQE BABY. (5th Edition.) By the same Author. 

GABBISON GOSSIP. (6th Edition.) By the same Author. 

ABMY SOOIETY : life in a Garrison Town. (10th Edition.) By the same Author. 

A MAN OF TO-DAY. By HELBN Hathebs. 

THE SOBOEBBSS. By Mrs. OLIPHAKT. 

THE MAN WITH A SECRET. (3rd Edition.) By Fbbgus Huvb. 

WHOM GOD HATH JOINED; a Question of Marriage. (3rd Edition.) By 
the same Author. 

LONG ODDS. (6th Edition.) By HAWLBY SMART. 

THE PLUNGER. (6th Edition.) By the same Author. 

THE MASTER OF RATHKELLY. (5th Edition.) By the same Author. 

BEATRICE AND BENEDICK. (2ud Edition.) By the same Author. 

THE OUTSIDER. (8th Edition.) By the same Author. 

A TRAGIC BLUNDER. By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. 

A BACHELOR'S BRIDAL. By the same Author. 

A LOST WIFE. (8rd Edition.) By the same Author, 

A DAUGHTER'S HEART. By the same Author. 

A SISTER'S SIN. By the same Author. 

WEAK WOMAN. (3rd Edition.) By the same Author. 

IN A GRASS COUNTRY. (10th Edition.) By the same Author. 

JACK'S SECRET. (3rd Edition.) By the same Author. 

WHAT GOLD CANNOT BUY. (Srd Edition.) By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

FOUND WANTING. By the same Author. 

FOR HIS SAKE. By the same Author. 

A WOMAN'S HEART. By the same Author. 

BLIND FATE. By the same Author, 

AN UNSATISFACTORY LOVER. (2nd Edition.) By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 

THE HON. MRS. YEREKER. (4th Edition.) By the same Author. 

NORA CREINA. By the same Author. 

LADY PATTY. (3rd Edition.) By the same Author. 

APRIL'S LADY. (4th Edition.) By the same Author. 

SPORTING TALES. (2nd Edition.) By Mrs. EDWARD KenNARD. 

THB HUNTING GIRL. By the same Author. 

JUST LIKE A WOMAN. By the same Author. 

WEDDED TO SPORT. By Uie same Author. 

LANDING A PRIZE. (7th Edition.) By the same Author. 

THAT PRETTY LITTLE HORSE-BREAKER, (4th Edition.) By the same 

Author. 
A HOMBURG BEAUTY. (Srd Edition.) By the same Author. 
MATRON OR MAID? (4th Edition.) By the same Author. 
A CRACK COUNTY. (6th Edition.) By the same Author. 
A REAL GOOD THING. (8th Edition.) By the same Author. 
STRAIGHT AS A DIE. (9th Edition.) By the same Author. 
THB GIRL IN THE BROWN HABIT. (8th Edition.) By the same Author. 
OUR FRIENDS IN THE HUNTING-FIELD. By the same Author. 
KILLED IN THB OPEN. (9th Edition.) By the same Author. 
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A THIED PEBSON. By B. M. Obokbr. 

INTBBFEBBNCB. (8rd Edition.) By the same Anthor. 

TWO MASTBES. (3nl Edition.) By the same Anthor. 

THE ENDING OF MY DAY : The Story of a Stormy Life. By " EITA." 

THE MAN IN POSSESSION. By the same Anthor. 

THE LAIBD O' GOGKPEN. By the same Anthor. 

MISS KATE ; or, Oonfessions of a Caretaker. (4th Edition.) B7 the same Anthor. 

SHEBA : A Stndy of Girlhood. (6th Edition.) By the same Anthor. 

THE COUNTESS FHABAMOND ; A Seqnel to " SHBBA." By the same Author. 

THE MARCH OP FATE. By B. L. FARJEON. 

TOILERS OF BABYLON. (2nd Edition.) By the same Anthor. 

THE DUCHESS OF ROSEMARY LANE. (2nd Edition.) By the same Anthor. 

A YOUNG GIRL'S LIFE. (8rd Edition.) By the same Anthor. 

BASIL AND ANNETTE. (3rd Edition.) By the same Anthor. 

THE RIVAL PRINCESS. (3rd Edition.) By JUSTIN MoCabtht, M.P., and 

M rs. Campbell Pbaed. 
THE LADIES' GALLERY. (2nd Edition.) By the same Anthers. 
THE ROMANCE OF A CHALET. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PBABD. 
STRICTLY INCOG: being the record of a passage throngh Bohemia. By 

Florence Warden. 
MY CHILD AND I : A Woman's Story. By the same Author. 
A WOMAN'S FACE. By the same Author. 

A YOUNG WIFE'S TRIAL ; or, Ralph Ryder of Brent. By the same Anthor. 
A WILD WOOING. By the same Author. 

A WITCH OF THE HILLS. (3rd Edition.) By the same Author. 
VIOLET VYVIAN, M.F.H. (3rd Edition.) By MAT Crommelin and J. MO&AT 

Brown, 
the freaeis of lady fortune. by mat (crommelin. 
A MODERN BRIDEGROOM. (3rd Edition.) By Mrs. ALEXANDER FBASEB. 
DAUGHTERS OF BELGRAVIA. By the same Author. 
SYBIL ROSS'S MARRIAGE: The Romance of an Inexperienced Girl. (8rd 

Edition.) By P. 0. Philips and C. J. Wills. 
MY FACE IS MY FORTUNE. By F. C. PHILIPS and PEROT FENDALL. 
A DAUGHTER'S SACRIFICE. (3rd Edition.) By the same Authors. 
THE HEART OF JANE WARNER. By FLORENCE MARBTAT. 
MY SISTER, THE ACTRESS. By the same Author. 
UNDER THE LILIES AND ROSES. By the same Author. 
THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL. By the same Author. 
A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By tlie same Author. 
KATE VALLIANT. By Annie THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP). 
ALLERTON TOWERS. By the same Author. 
MATED WITH A CLOWN. By LadT CONSTANCE HOWARD. 
SWEETHEART AND WIFE. By the same Anthor. 
KEITH'S WIFE. By LADT VIOLET GREYILLE. 
THE CRUSADE OF THE " EXCELSIOR." By BRET Habtb. 
SLAVES OF THE SAWDUST. (An Original Story of Acrobat life.) By 

AMTE Reade, Author of " Ruby." 
NOT EASILY JEALOUS. By IZA DUPFUS HABDT. 
ONLY A LOVE STORY. By the same Author. 
POISONED ARROWS. By JEAN MiDDLEMASS. 
A DESERT BRIDE : A Story of Adventure in India and Persia. By HUMS 

NISBET. (2nd Edition.) 
A BUSH GIRL'S ROMANCE. (2nd Edition.) By the same Anthor. 
THE SAVAGE QUEEN : A Bomanoe of the Natiyes of Van Dieman's Land. 

(3rd Edition.) By the same Author. 
THE QUEEN'S DESIRE : A Romance of the Indian Mutiny. By the same Anthor. 
THE BUSHRANGER'S SWEETHEART. An Anstralian Romance. (6th 

Edition.) By the same Author. 
DRAWN BLANK. By Mrs. BOBEBT JOCELTN. 
FOR ONE SEASON ONLY ; A Sporthig Novel. By the same Anthor. 
A BIG STAKE. By the same Author. 

ONLY A HORSE-DEALER. (3rd Edition.) By the same Anthor. 
THE M.F.H.'s DAUGHTER. By the same Author. 
THE CRITON HUNT MYSTERY. By the same Anthor. ^^ 
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ONE SHILLING NOVELS, 

In Paper Covers. (Cloth, Is. 6d.) 
(At all Booksellers' and Bookstalls.) 



I LOVED HER ONCE, By John Strange Winter, Author of 
"Booties' Baby," &c. 

I MARRIED A WIFE. (3rd Edition.) By the same Author. 
(Profusely Illustrated.) 

PRIVATE TINKER ; and other Stories. (Crd Edition.) By the 
same Author. (Profusely Illustrated.) 

THE MAJOR'S FAVOURITE. (2nd Edition.) By the same Author. 

THE STRANGER WOMAN. (3rd Edition.) By the same Author. 

RED COATS. (Profusely lUustratod.) (5th Edition.) By the 

same Author. 
A MAN'S MAN. (4th Edition.) By the same Author. 
THAT MRS. SMITH. (2nd Edition.) By the same Author. 
THREE GIRLS. (4th Edition.) By the same Author. 
MERE LUCK. (3rd Edition.) By the same Author. 
LUMLEY THE PAINTER. (3rd Edition.) By the same Author. 
GOOD-BYE. (8th Edition.) By the same Author. 
HE WENT FOR A SOLDIER. (8th Edition.) By the same 

Author. 
FERRERS COURT. (7th Edition.) By the same Author. 
BUTTONS. (8th Edition.) By the same Author. 
A LITTLE FOOL. (11th Edition.) By the same Author. 
MY POOR DICK. (Illustrated by Maurice Gebifpenhagen.) (11th 

Edition.) By the same Author. 
BOOTLES' CHILDREN. (Illustrated by J. Bernard Partridge.) 

(12th Edition.) By the same Author. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A PUBLISHER. By the same Author. 
MIGNON'S HUSBAND. (16th Edition.) By the same Author. 
THAT IMP. (13th Edition.) By the same Author. 
MIGNON'S SECRET. (18th Edition.) By the same Author. 
ON MARCH. (10th Edition.) By the same Author. 
IN QUARTERS. (12th Edition.) By the Rame Author. 
A WOMAN WITH A HISTORY. By Wbedon Grossmith, Author 

of * * A Commission," &e. 
THE MAN WHO DIDN'T. (2nd Edition.) By Mrs. Lovbtt 

Cameron. 
IN A GRASS COUNTRY. A Story of Love and Sport. (9th 

Edition.) Bv the same Author. (Also in Picture Boards, 2/-; 

Cloth gilt, 2/6.) 
THE OUTSIDER. (9th Edition.) By Hawlby Smart. In picture 

cover, 1/- only. 
VANITY'S DAUGHTER. By the same Author. 
THE INVESTIGATIONS OF JOHN PYM. By David Christib 

Murray, Author of " Joseph's Coat,** &c. 
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A DEVIL IN NUN'S VEILING. By F. C. Philips. 

A FRENCH MARRIAGE. iJy the same Author. 

A SINGULAR CRIME. By Hume Nisbbt, Author of *' A Bush 

Girl's Romance," &(». 
THE GENTLEMAN WHO VANISHED. (2nd ^ Edition. ) By 

Fergus Hume. 
MISS MEPHISTOPHELES, a Sequel to •« Madame Midas." By 

the same Author. (In Pictorial Cover only.) 
THE PICCADILLY PUZZLE. By the same Author. 
THE POWER OF AN EYE. By Mrs. Frank St. Clair Gkim- 

wooD, Author of ** My Three Years in Manipur." 
A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. By B. L. Farjbon, Author of 

"Toilers of Babylon,'* &c. 
THE PERIL OF RICHARD PARDON. (2nd Edition.) By the 

same Author. 
A STRANGE ENCHANTMENT. By the same Author. 
A SILENT TRAGEDY. By Mrs. J. H. Riddbll, Author of 

** George Geith of Fen Court,*' &c. 
THE MYSTERY OF No. 13. (2nd Edition. ) By Helen Matiibes, 

Author of " Comin' Thro' the Rye," &c. 
WHAT THE GLASS TOLD. By the same Author. 
A STUDY OF A WOMAN; or, Venus Victrix, By the same 

Author. 
MY JO, JOHN. (2nd Edition.) By the same Author. 
T'OTHER DEAR CHARMER. By the same Author. 
BY WOMAN'S WIT. (7th Edition.) By Mrs. Alexander. (In 

Pictorial Cover only.) 
WELL WON. By the same Author. (2nd Edition.) (Cloth only.) 
TOM'S WIFE. By Lady Margaret Majendib, Author of ** Fascina- 
tion." "Sisters-in-Law," &c. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A DOOR MAT. By Alfred C. Calmour, 

Author of **The Amber Heart," &c. 
THE MYSTERY OF A WOMAN'S HEART. By Mrs. Edward 

Kennard. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE DIAMONDS. By Florence Warden. 
CITY AND SUBURBAN. (2nd Edition.) By the same Author. 
A SCARBOROUGH ROMANCE ; the Strange Story of Mary 

Glynde. By the same Author. 
GRAVE LADY JANE. By the same Author. 
A SHOCK TO SOCIETY. (3rd Edition.) By the same Author. 

(Cloth only.) 
NAUGHTY MRS. GORDON ; A Romance of Society. By " Rita." 
THE DOCTOR'S SECRET. (2nd Edition.) By the same Author. 
THE SEVENTH DREAM. By the same Author. 
A CONQUERING HEROINE. By Mrs. Hungerpobd, Author of 

** Molly Bawn," &c. 
A MAD PRANK. By the same Author. 
FACING THE FOOTLIGHTS. By Florence Marryat. 
DEVIL'S FORD. By Bret Hartb. (In Paper Covers only.) 
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(BSTABLISHED 1866.) 
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PBIGE ONE SHILLING. 

LONDON SOCIETY. 

* (BSTABI^ISHED 1862.) 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Of y^t and Amnwng literature by the moet popular Authonol the day. 

Terms of Subscription : Payable in advance. 
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